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ABSTRACT 



The Mid-Career Teacher Education Study (MTES) , 
funded by the New York State Department of Education to find ways of 
alleviating the teacher shortage, has developed an elementary teacher 
education program called Mid-Career Training for Partnership Teaching 
(MTPT) , which recruits college educated housewives who want to help 
children participate in their own education. The program is planned 
for five semesters, at one— half time or nine college units per 
semester. At the end of the second semester students begin to take 
paid partnership and other part-time teaching positions when each 
student is ready and when positions become available in cooperating 
schools^ Professional training consists of self-directed learning 
experiences aimed at the achievement of a behaviorally defined goal 
stated in a "goals paper" written before entry into the program. 
Students organize their learning experiences in weekly conferences 
with the program dr- rector, who has the authority and resources 
necessary to provide these experiences. Teachers receive New York 
State certification upon completion of the program. Future plans 
include a 30- minute documentary on the program to be ready in 
September 1970, an extensive evaluation of the program and its 
graduates, and the possible development of an MTPT school, using 
personnel already trained in the program. (RT) 
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Introduction 

The Mid-Career Teacher Education Study^ (MES) has develoiied an elementary 
teacher education program designed to train I»3!ES teachers to lead and support 
each child in setting and following his ovm educational direction. The program 
recruits college educated persons (all are housewives) who seem to have the 
sensitivity and strength to help children to take part in their own education, and 
who want this kind of an education for their Oijn children. 

The program requires a half-time commitment from each student. The first 
two (of five) semesters focus on helping each student to define, for herself, 
the problem of teaching and then to proceed to reflect on the answers that she 
fornrulai s. J'kich of the time is spent, by most students in observing and working 
with children in one of the four cooperating elementary schools— two inner city 
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schools and two suburban schools. During the third semester or the beginning of 
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the fourth semester, students take paid positions teaching children. Thus the 
prograra follows its students out into the field for at least the first year of 
their teaching. 
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1. Robert E. Newaan, Director; -Richard E. Pearson, Associate Director 

2. Most of the teachers are teaching elementary classrooms on a "partner- 
ship” basis. Tiypically one teachei* comes at 8:00 and leaves at 12:30 while her 
partner comes at 12:00 and leaves at 4:30. 



The official program is five half-time semesters, in length. Students who 
have fulfilled requirements receive the MA. degree and permanent New York certi- 
fication at the conclusion of the fifth semester. ISich of the college instruc- 
tion takes the form of small seminars and one-to-one work hetween the director 
and each student. Professors and other consultant teachers are called in when 
appropriate. There are no education courses or grades in the typical sense. 

The program is designed for 25-30 students working with the director for tv70 and 
one-half years. Each student is responsible for a clear definition and -^Tritten 
plan for her o\m teacher education. This includes an evaluation plan for her 
first year of teaching that is hehaviorally defined, specifying the evidence she 
will collect to support her self-evaluation. At present the program is funded 
by the New York State Department of Education, Teachers Reserve Office, 

Nhat is the rationale beh^d this program? How does it work? The follow- 
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ing description is meant to sketch the answer to these two questions: 

Description of the Program and its Rationale 

We talk a great deal these days about relevance, about individual motiva- 
tion, about self-directed learning, about individualization, about taking respon- 
sibility for one’s o^-m learning. But in order to move in this direction we have 
to ask this key question: To what extent is the elementary school child learn- 

ing to make wise decisions about an education to develop his individuality? 

Try this sometime: Go into a modern elementary school and ask a few child- 
ren who know and trust you, this question: “Pretend that your ’re a first grade 
teacher who wants to help one child learn to read, who doesn’t know anything 
about reading. What might you teach first? Then, what probably would you teach 



1, This description is adapted from an early draft manuscript of the article 
*‘An Elementary Education to Lead and Support Each Child in Setting and Following 
His. Ovm EducationaJ. Direction,” to be published in the winter edition of EVENT. 
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him next? Then what, probably, would the child need to learn after that? And 
so on.”, 

I have yet to find a child who can answer this question so that I know he 
hds some sort of a working definition of the problem of learning to read. The 
best answers from children refer vagely to textbooks; a few children reason that 
learning the alphabet might be a good idea or that "knowing the sounds" is inpor- 
tant. The point here, of course, is that no child with whom I have talked appar- 
ently has ever thought about this question seriously and in specific terms. He 
has never defined it for himself. Yet it is easy to see that the subject and 
skill most emphasized in the elementary school years is learning to read. From 
this kind of evidence, I conclude, then, that the child basically has been a 
passive pupil over the years who, at his most successful, has found out what the 
teacher wanted him to do that day, or that week and proceeded to do it. Perhaps 
it was a dittoed paper to conrolete — "to fill, in the blanks." Perhaps it was “six 
pages to read and answer questions." Perhaps it ms an outline to make from a 
selection he was instructed to choose. 

Next, the child might proceed through high school and perhaps through college. 
Yet, the basic process goes on. The "successful" child becomes more and more 
skillful in doing two things. First, in -finding out precisely what exercise or 
learning task the teacher wants him to do; and second, in doing it. 

Then, many of us lament over college students and youngsters who appear to 
be deelply concerned about the problems of today* s world but who seem to be turn- 
ing to one cliche answer after another for solution. Perhaps too, we lament over 
some of their parents who follow the same track; grownups who rally behind one 
slogan or another, supplied to them by the image makers and continually simpli- 
fied further by quick exposure on the mass media. The path of intelligence is 
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to DO able to ask the ri^t questions: the questions that take in the specific 
nature of the problem, the -way that this particular problem differs from similar 
problems — not so much how it is like similar ones. It is much more difficult 
(and important) to understand why, for example, children in inner city schools 
are failing to learn to read in the first few years of schooling than it is i»o 
debate at length possible solutions— the merits of programmed learning, look- 
say phonics, tough discipline in classes, the parents’ role. V7e seem to have 
sufficient time to debate the solutions but do not talce time and cannoo handle 
the difficulties of analysis and specific understanding of the problem itself. 

At best we work out clear understandings of w’nat we’re against— the result of 
the problem — and then begin to choose between simplistically formulated "answers’ 
without really dealing with the real issues or causes. 

I see a clear beginning of this behavior in the elementary school. In our 
attempt to help children develop their individuality and intelligent problem- 
solving ability, the most that we encourage them to do, typically, is to "choose” 
between various courses of action, between being in the poetry writing group or 
in the library research group, (in college the most we do is to ask them to 
choose courses.) But, for exanple, do we ever help each elementary scnool child 
to analyze his own strengths and weaknesses in reading, >7riting, spelling, and 
his ability to use these skills creatively or in study? Does he know what he 
should do, now , in order to be able to read those good books his teacher reads to 
the class? Does he have a reasonably clear understanding of what he needs to do 
to learn, so that he can use an encyclopedia effectively? Does he know the kinds 
of learning activities that best suit his tenroerament — things to do to learn 
what he needs and wants to learn thoroughly and quickly? (Does his teacher know 
these things— a variety of ways to learn specific knowledge or skill?) This 
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kind of skill and ability in analyzing important problems that are complex and 
involve the child is nhat we, as teachers and parents, should be expecting from 
our elementary schools. Also i/e should ej^ect that children would be supported 
in learning hov7 to decide on coui'ses of action based on their analyses and defin- 
itions of the particular problems they are world.ng to solve. Finally, children 
need practice in completing the cycle — in checlcing back to their definitions of 
the problems to see to what extent they are moving ahead toward solutions and/or 
to what extent they need to modify the definitions of the problems or to change 
the methods or materials used in their atteiiipts at solution. They ought to learn 
this kind of problem solving by applying it to their ovm education. For example, 
each child needs to be helped to understand what is involved in learning to read, 
to i-n:ite, to spell, to compute, to solve problems in mathematics, to cope with 
the social demands of group life at school v?hile maintaining a responsible indivi- 
duality. Then, out of this knowledge the child should be supported and encouraged 
to assess his own strengths and ideosyncratic style— "where he is" in terms of the 
particular learning that is involved. Finally, he should be supported in taking 
the needed next steps in learning and then checking his progress. 

How might we train teachers who can and will help children learn to help 
themselves solve their ov.n continuing educational problems? The Mid-Career Teacher 
Education Study^ teacher education program at Sj’racuse University was designed to 
try to do this. In the MTES teacher education program, prospective teachers study 
the problem of a schooling which leads and supports each student in setting and 



1. The I-fTES is sponsored by the Syracuse University School of Education in 
cooperation with University College and is supported by the Teachers Reserve Office 
of the New York State Department of Education. Robert E. Nei^nnan is the director, 
Richard E. Pearson, the associate director. 



foU.ovii.Tig his 07 m educational direction. They are helped to define the prob- 
leDi by trying this kind of education for themselves. Then, as an illustration 
of some of the basic issues involved, their teacher education program plan uas 
designed around the same set of principles that might be used, someday, to 
design elementary schooling uhich v/as created to help individual children to 
define and solve their ovai educational problems. In the rest of this article, 
then, I shall try to ejqplain the principles of such an elementary education and 
how the Mid-Career Teacher Education Study program illustrates the same principles. 

In an elementary school where children learn to make wise choices about their 
o^-m education each child would be helped to understand and define for himself 
what the tasks of learning are and 7/hat sort of sequence or learning mode best 
fits himself. He would be helped to assess himself in terms of the learning 
tasks that he had to do. He would be supported in planning the specifics of his 
07 /n program so that increasingly he would be making decisions that fitted his 
goals and present status plus the various alternatives and resources available 
for his learning. 

Mirroring this elementary school self-directed learning for children, in 
the MTES teacher education program each prospective teacher takes responsibility 
for her ovm goal setting, planning her program, execution of the plan, and 
finally assessing herself on the job 7/ith children, in terms of her specific 
goals. There are no "courses’" in the typical sense. Carefully selected students^ 
study the schools, children, and various education reform ideas and plans. After 
about a year of half-time study and 77ork 7/ith children, the MTES student is 
required to come up 7/ith a goal description of the teacher she 7/ants to be. 



1. This group of students 7/as selected from applicants 7/ho 7/ere col3.ege 
educated housev/ives. Because of "partnership" teaching placement (v/here tiio 
half-time teachers occupy one full time position) and half-time study and train- 
ing programs, 7 /oraen with continuing family responsibilities could be selected. 



This description grovjs through roany drafts, f^oiu the first weeks of the program. 

Hae goal has to he defined in terms of the changes in children that she hopes to 
bring about as a result of her work as a teacher. This is, then, both the plan 
for her first .teaching year and the basis for her later self-assessment when she 
finishes her first year as a teacher. 

But in both such a teacher education program and an elementary schooling 
which helps children to work out their oi-m courses of study and plan of assess- 
ment, the pupils and teacher education students need to learn the skills of 
independence as rapidly as possible. In the elementary school years I am refer- 
ing in particular to skill in reading, v/riting, spelling, library research, 
mathematical computation and problem solving, and clarifying problems by careful 
and accurate perception and observation. In the teacher education program, some 
of the specific skills of independence are; efficient reading, critical think- 
ing and discussion ability, clear perception of what goes on in schools, knowledge 
of personal biases and hangups which tend to block easy communication and under- 
standing. 

In the MTES teacher education program these skills of independence are taught 
by a series of lessons in "speed reading," dialectical discussion of literature, 
"sensitivity training," and in frequent one-to-one conferences where each student 
and the director analyze and attempt to clarify the student’s observations, plans, 
and progress. 

In addition to developing the skills of independence, schooling which helps 
students to solve their educational problems for themse3.ves should provide teachers 
and students time for one-to-one work. Teachers and students need to learn how to 
tune in on one another so that teachers can and will listen to students and students 
wi3J- be able to understand and reflect on the help and information provided by the 
teacher . 
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Blis means that hoth in the teacher training program and the elementary school 
we must work continually'- for open, honest interpersonal comiminication he-fci/een 
s-fcudents, teachers, and supporting people such as principals. 

This leads us to another principle of an education -tjhich brings the learner 
into the act. That is, that the teacher needs to follow the student over a long 
enough period in his education to allow the student to change and grow at the 
pace and in the mode that best fits him. In a child* s elementary school educa- 
tion this might be provided by the multi-graded class (e.g., thirty first, second 
and third graders with one teacher) in which the teacher works with a given child 
for three years ("graduating" one third of her class each year and adding a new 
third each year). Ideally, the teacher is e^npected to follow the development of 
each child in a multigraded class over a long enough period of time to enable the 
child to pursue unique learning e:q)eriences and yet not be "forgotten" in the 
cou^lexity and rush of school. This is clearly meant to imply that one teacher 
will take the- responsibility -for -fche learning of a certain number of individual 
children and will be able to explain at any time what a child has accomplished, 
what he needs to accomplish, why he has accomplished as much as he has and wby 
he apparently has not accomplished more. 

in the MTES teacher education program, the director takes this responsibility. 

% 

He follows each student for -t^ro and one-half years. In addition, the individual 
conference every two or tliree weeks brings the student and director to a point 
of taking stock, probing ideas and supporting* the student while she develops her 
plans. Also each student turns in a weekly log sheet which details her activi- 
ties and reactions. The log sheet communication frees the conference-tirae for 
more than reporting — for defining and clarifying problems and assessing progress. 

In order to help students carry out the variety of things that emerge from 
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individual goal setting and planning, the director of the ^HES program has author- 
ity 1-jith a minimum of constraints. Also., he has resources and enough money to pro- 
vide at least the most inportant experiences needed by each student. The MTES 
director draws from the expertise at the University and beyond, because of a 
budget for consultants — teachers and authorities in various fields who can work 
with an individual student to assist her in defining carefully her goals and in 
pursuing answers to her questions. The director h i m self must be a person who can 
help the student whose q^uestions vary from the specific, how to teach children to 
print the lower case '‘g,” to mde focus concerns like why is it that big city 
school systems don*t seem to be able to innovate purposefully? 

Here, again, the IfTES director *s relatively unfettered authority and resources 
are a clear analogy to the role of an elementary school teacher who supports the 
individual pupil in learning how to take responsibility increasingly for his o^m 
learning. If the elementary teacher is to help the pupil to define his o\m goals, 
and increasingly take responsibility for his continual progress she needs sub- 
stantial authority. The well trained teacher should be able to make her 
decisions about how to teach and what material to use — so long as she evaluates 
continually, holds herself accountable for the progress of each child. Then too, 
the teacher needs to have the materialc, equipment, and other resources available 
to do this. Instead of one set of reading textbooks, for example, the teacher 
should have several reading ciurricula available, one that is programmed in book- 
lets for self-directed learning, one that relies heavily on phonics, another that 
depends more on acquisition of sight vocabulary, and so on. 

In addition, she needs to have various learning aids and equipment for self- 
instruction so that she is freed towork with individual children and not tied to 
tutoring all children who need specific help. Finally, the teacher needs to under- 
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stand her field. She needs to know what to suggest to a child who has difficulty 
understanding how to add numoers which are -j-jritten in hase five instead of the 
deciiaal base ten. 



All of this means, that it requires mn-nagement and leadership ability to 
teach and direct an educational program based on th.ese principles. It requires 
ah elementary teacher and a college director wno will listen to students, who 
easily taJce the role of “enabler.” But it also requires a teacher or director 
who can take firm hold in working with groups and, at times, with individuals— 
so that students are freed to think and act for themselves, unhampered with too 
Israeli confusion and inconsistent leadership. 

And then, we come to the final principle of self-directed learning. Ihat 
is, that the learner has to be helped to be a good manager of himself. He has 
to be able to manage his time himself with decreasing need for direction from 
his teacher. This is something that both the elementary school pupil and the 
MTES student have to learn. And learning it, is usually a process that tallies 
time. For the MTES student, this means noo tiying to absorb and understand every- 
thing right now . This seems the most difficult problem to the entering I'TUSS 
student. Planning and executing your o^-m course of study often means a tremen- 
dously involved student. This motivation can lead the MTES student to neglect 
her family. (But I suspect that any real neglect is compensated for in most 
cases by a nev; vitality and increased capacity that many of the v;omen say that 
they feel.) A fifth grader, too, ha.s to learn to discipline himself more and more 
He needs to be able to use a dictionary with facility if he is to write communi- 
catively, That means that enjoying v/ide reading and the fun of "v/riting stories 
isn't all there is to learning the craft of i-Triting — one has to pause and master 
the pre-requisites. One has to set self-imposed deadlines. And inevitably both 
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children and adults come to the inescapable conclusion periodically: ”I have 

to get organized.” 

***** 

So, in the IfflS teacher education program \ie have attempted to help each 
prospective teacher study the problem of self-examined education by going through 
the nrocess for herself* 3h so doing we have defined one principles of an edu- 
cation which will support each elementary school child in setting and lollow- 
ing his oi'/n edncational directions and attenpted to build these principles in’uo 
the teacher training program. Our xatimate goal is to educate students in the 
schools who won*t onljy ash **PJhat does the teacher want? but vrill also continu- 
ously ask ”\*mere do I want to go?” "VJhat precisely do I need to do to get where 
I want to go? and finally, "To what extent am I getting there?" 

Assessment and Dissemiimtion 

It is clear that the students in the program tend to be enthusiastic about 
their teacher education program. QJypically they report that they are woriiing 
harder "tbsiXi they probably would be working in the usual teacher educa<^ion piOgiam. 
At this point most of the students have conpleted tv70 raonths of their first year 
as a paid teacher. In almost every case they are using an approach to ueacning 
that is based on diagnosis of the individual child* s strengths and weaknesses. 
Attrition has been light. Thirty four students entered at the beginning of the 
first or second semester. Tv-jenty eight are now coifipleting their fourth and xifuh 
semesters, (The reader is referred to pp. 43-60 of the attached report lor 
specifics about the assessment design and data, collected so' far . ) 

By September, 1970, a thirty minute docuraentary film describing the program 
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i-Txll "be ready for distribution. ®ie film focuses on. two I-fTES students as they 
are suuported in thinking through and carrying out their o^vn education to become 
the elementary teacher each would want for her Orjn cliildren. In addition to the 
film (which will be commercially a\^ailable through Syracuse University* s Films) 
a cos^rehensive ’'blueprint** of the program and how it functions 'vrill be available 
to teacher educators who wish to study the program further , 

Supporting L^terial 

Ihe yellovr and white pages from this point onv.’ard describe the program, in 
detail. This section is taken from the 1‘iTSS second annual report to the Teachers 
Reserve Office, Kew York State Department of Education, entitled "The I4id-Career 
Teacher Education Study: Its First Tvjo Years ." The table of contents for th-is 



section is below: 
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^•?hy are there ^relloi? pages throughout this report? 



yellow sheets contain loaterial that has not been previously 
reported to the 5?eachers Eeserve Office. The other material in this 
report was adapted from other reports to serve as a context. 



TJhat is the purpose of this report? 

Thus, the report's first purpose is to provide an up-to-date account 
of the I^d-Career Teacher Education Stud^’’ in one volume. 



What is in this Heport? 



In this report to the Teachers Reserve Office the Directors of 
liid-Career Teacher Education Study (ISEES) sketch the events and their 
significance, which roalie up the first years of the Md-Career Teacher 
Education Study at Syracuse University. An effort has been made through- 
out the Report to keep the abstraction level loi? enough to say sorae- 
thing specific, as well as general sumiiiaries and theoretical interpre- 
tations. For exanwle, much of the report deals with the specifics of 
what actually took place during the first tliree semesters (of five serass- 
ters) of the liEES prototype Liid-Career Training for Partnership Teaching 
Program. This includes details about recruitment and selection, anec- 
dotal description of what took place dui*ing the semesters, actual saiiroles 
of the students* weekly logs or running diaries, san^le statements of 
students* goals and plans for teacher education, draT-m up by individual 
students in cooperation with the Di ector, and other samples of material 
from the actual program — all submitted in an effort to give the reader a 
clear perception about v/hat actually went on in this different type of 
training program designed for raid-career persons (with continuing part- 
time home responsibilities) who were selected because they seemed, as a 
group- to be people ’jho would develop into the kinds of teachers most 
parents hope that their children will encounter. 

In the concluding sections of the report the assessment design is 
explained. At the conclusion of the tliree-year study the assessment 
data will be summarized and interpreted. The final report will be 
OTitten so as to explain the prototype Brogram to teacher educators who 
are considering the advantages of this tj'pe of Bogram if carried out 
at their oi-jn training institutions. The final report will he accompanied 
by a thirty to forty riinute professionally produced docuraentary fil-n 
which is being made with audiences such as the League of Women Voters 
and Boards of Education, in mind. It is hoped, therefore, that if the 
prototype Hid-Career Training for Partnership Teaching Program proves 
to be an excellent answer to the problem of training and bringing fine 
elementary teachers, who otherwise would not teach, into our schools, 
the descriptive detail and the recruitment media, ^jill be available to 
set up similar prograras at other places in the state and the nation. 



VThat do the students being trained soy about their training in the pro- 
totype Idid-Career Training for Partnership Teaching Program? 



At the conclusion of the first semester each student was asked to 
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answer the question "Suppose a friend who was interested in participating 
in a repeat of the MPPT asked you to evaluate the program for her. What 
would you tell her?" Two of the replies to this question appear below. 

(All of the relies fron the students constitute Appendix XII in the first 
annual report, June 26, 1968.) 

Reply Nuinber I8: 

IJO it, 

I would tell her to consider if she seriously wants to teach children 
or she oust wants something to do. If it is the latter, forget this program. 
Since the program is more self-directed than any I have seen, she has to do 
a lot of work by herself. GMs one fact can be very disconcerting. The 
absence of external pressure is marvelous, but the internal pressure is 
greater than in the standard type of program. One wants to do well just for 
the pleasure of doing something well. 



Reply Number 20 : 

W first remark to all who have asked me, "How do you like it?" is 
"It*s terrific!" Ihis is trite but never seems to fail to get out his or 
her next remark, "Really? - What's it like?" Then I*m off - I always have 
to start with "It's not like the regular programs now offered for teacher 
certification" - This one statement is enough to create a genuine interest 
on the part of the listener - I tell her that we do not attend regular 
courses as such, but attend class twice a week to cover information our 
professor feels essentisQ. to our competence as teachers - That we have 
covered many areets at a highly concentrated pace - mentioning the Jr. Great 
Books course. Speed reading, Lang. Arts - and that we are to receive more 
such things as needed, such as guidance from the math department and seminars 
in science and history - We have individual conferences from our advisor 
constantly to help clarify our aims and weaknesses. We are doing try-out 
teaching from the beginning with 3 different schools, with help from staff - 
The whole philosophy of the program is teaching the individual child and 
we would like to take emphasis off "memorization of facts" - I also mention 
the partnership idea - At this point the gal is asking "Are there any openings?" 
and I say "No..." 

***** 



At the conclusion of the third semester (June, 19 ^ 9 ) the students 
were again asked to evaluate the Program — this time by questionnaire. 
Responses to the questionnaire suggested; that again, students eveiluated 
the Program extremely positively, generally; students felt very strongly 
that success in the Program depended upon students' development of their 
own goals and not upon one's skill in "playing academic games"; that the 
Program was an extremely involving e^qperience for the participants and 
personally rewarding; that the relationships between students and between 
each student and the staff were particularly meaningful; that the coursework 
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(such as the inath course) contains some irrelevancies, hut on the whole 
was meeting the needs of the students. 

The questionnaire with the record of students* responses is included 
as Appendix X, An expansion of the above summary appears on p, 53 of this 
report. 



TThat is the ilid-Career Teacher Education Study? 

Because of the critical teacher shortage in New York State ^ the Teachers 
Reserve Office was established by the State Education Department, The 
Teachers Reserve seeks not only to increase the muriber of qualified teachers 
but to add to the nuiiber of particularly outstanding professionals and 
paraprofessionals in the schools. !fiie liid-Career Teacher Education Study 
(MEES) was funded as an inquiry into the problem of (l) bringing into 
teaching^ people from a pool of talent heretofore not considered (house- 
wives with demanding home responsibilities ) but also (2) training these 
people so as to increase materially the number of teachers who can and 
^■^ill so the extra mile— will develop and support children's individuality, 
Thus^ if it is successful, the 24TES will develop a protot3(rpe teacher 
education program that is particualrly suited to well-educated house- 
wives who want to help children in their coiiimunities take school seriously 
as a chance to acco:!5)lish something that each child sees as wortta/hile— 
the satisfaction to liird of being increasingly'" a self-directed person 
capable of making intelligent decisions Tjithin the options our open society 
offers, i?ith T/ell learned skill, and in '?ays that extend his strengths and 
understandings , 



3h recruiting for this prototype prograiri, the f-iTES staff found a group 
of women fVoiii those who applied, vho seemed to be serious about wanting to 
provide this kind of an education for children— the kind of an education 
that all appeared to want for their own children. Thirty- two women were 
selected who had the necessary pre-requisite education and sensitivities. 
Their bacliigrounds ranged from a raicroblologist who had founded and headed 
a research laboratory, to people who had never w'orked for pay as an adult, 
ihe following is a coiiiposite picture dratm to summarize the average ^JOuian 
in the group: 



She is a 37 year old Syracuse University Liberal Arts graduate \fao is 
married to a professional man. They have "three children, have lived 
in Syracuse or its suburbs for 12 years, and do not have any present 
plans for raov'ing. She quit her job to have a baby, has not resumed 
working but contributes many hours of volmteer help in the conraunity. 
She has gained considerable informal teaching e3q>erience with children 
through scouting or Sunday school. 

(See appendix I for a profile of the characteristics of the women,) 

The prototy'pe program was called Ilid-Career Training for Pcirtner- 
ship Teaching (iilTPT).-- It is planned for five semesters, at one-half 
time or nine college units per seraester. At the end of the second 
semester (jan, 15> 19'o9) students will begin to take paid partnership and 
other part-tirae teaching positions^ whan each student is ready and when 
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positions become available in cooperating schools and elsCTihere* Therefore, 
during at least txfo of the five semesters it is eicpected that each student 
will be a supervised intern teacher, teaching in a paid part-time position. 

Along with training teachers to teach the basic school cturriculurii 
uell, the central focus of the IfrPT Pi’ogram is to help teachers learn to 
help youngsters to be increasingly self-directed in tbcir learning of 
these skills, abilities, and knowledge. The goal is to nurture an adiilt 
American who not only is capable of talcing responsibility for his con- 
tinuing education in his rapidly changing world, but also derives satis- 
faction ftrom the process so that he will want to continue learning. This 
adult would feel a j'’en for discovery— e. curiosity which was sharpened 
and excited, not subdued in his elementarj’’ school years. He would have 
ejqperience in understanding and perhaps analyiing critically his o^m 
X>ersoDal needs balanced with the needs of his society, and hor; specific 
learning does or does not fit in with these personal aims and the group 
needs. He would be able to size up a learning task and proceed indepen- 
dently or would be able to se^ out the specific help he might need 
from, others. This ir.iplies that he ijould be able to use the tools of 
independent inquiry, with facility. These would include using a library, 
analyzing and defining a problem for research (asking the right questions), 
reading efficientl3>", drawing clear logical inferences, thinking with and 
interpreting language sensitively so as to facilitate clarity of his 
perception and his commimication, and then e:q)ressing himself clear Ij'’ 
and honestly. 

Bierefore, along with helping teachers learn specific techniques for 
teaching the familiar categories of skills, abilities, and knwjledge, the 
LUd-Career Training for pEirtnership Teaching (MTPT) Program is designed 
to prei>are teachers for coping with the problera of how to help children 
groi7 to be adults ^iho effectively take responsibility for their con*cinu- 
ing education; it is centered on this problem. The two and one-half 
year, half-time training program is designed as a laboratory for 
assisting students in esjploring and clariftang the problem of self- 
direction and independent learning for themselves and then learning to 
use background loioijledge, methods, materials, and procedures which they 
conclude are necessary in implementing an effective classroom program. 

In short, they are to be guided in e::p3.oring and clarifying the problem 
of helping one to take responsibility increasingly, for his own learning, 
by trying it ther.is elves. 



1, This prototjq)e program was designed after the staff had deliberated 
from September to IToveriber 15 und was influenced by the experience of 

the Directors who conducted The Institute for Teacher Re-entry in 
cooperation with the Center for Continuing Education of Women a.t Univer- 
sity college. It was funded by the Teachers Reserve and held in Spi-ing, 
1967. The six week institute enrolled 30 women who held valid elementary 
teaching credentials and desiied to teach as partnership teachers. 

2. Partnership teaching is an arrangement whereby two helf-time teach- 
ers occupy one full-time position thus enabling persons with continuing 
family responsibilities to teach part-time. 

er|c 
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Uhat took place d»jring the first semester of the prototyx)e Mid-Career 
Training for PEirtnarship Teaching Program? 

Hoif did they do it during the first semester of MTPT which closed in 
June, 1968? First, they met with the staff and Dr, Earle Platt, Teachers 
Reserve Administrator, for an introductory session. At this time it was 
esqplained again that each student* s training program would be tailored to 
the student but that the tailoring was going to be a joint job with primary 
responsibility resting with the student and with the Director having varying 
degrees of involvement depending upon the needs for support or assistance 
shown by each student. Assuming that a student had thought through and 
e3<plored carefully her aims, the staff intended to facilitate each student’s 
aims to the limit of its resources, laiowledge, and creativity. The Director 
described his and the staff’s biases about teaching and learning, but it 
was emphasized that each student should feel free to prepare herself to 
take any moral approach to teaching so long as her intentions resulted frcwi 
a careful consideration of alternatives, a realistic understanding of 
classroom teaching, her aim strengths and weaknesses, and irtiat she T/anted 
to do with children. In sum, the Director tried to make it perfectly clear 
that what he "wanted” was that each student move significantly taiiard self- 
directed learning, not that the students try to mirro:.' his or the staff’s 
philosophy of education for children. He was confident that his philo- 
sophy of education would be illustrated in the training program Itself and 
therefore if the students chose some or all of the educational principles 
he espoused it would be because they had tried them and esqplored them in 
the context of the program— had tested them for themselves. 

After this introductory session the program did not resume for the 
students, as a group, for over a During this time testing and other 

business were carried out but the primary job of each student was to incite 
a "Goals Paper She was asked to m’ite about the kind of a teacher she, 
at that time, thought she would like to be, T/hy she felt that ^/ay, and 
how she thought that the MTPT Program might help her. It was e35>lained 
that the staff knew that many of the students had not thought through 
this question but that this paper was needed for these three purposes: 

(1) to get to know each student better; (2) to establish a base-line with 
which to con5>are the second goals paper which the student would tjrite at 
the end of the semester— after thinking through and e:sq)loring the problem 
much more thoroughly; and (3) as official records for certification,^ 

The students were asked to wite the papers and schedule individual con- 
ferences during the free we 'k to go over the papers with the Director or 
the Teaching Supervisor, Prior to each conference the Director and the 
Teaching Supervisor discussed each paper (which had been turned in the 
day before). These staff perusals of the paper sought to establish to 
what extent each paper was coic-iunicative— where the person might become 
more esiplicit, e^lain cliches, and in other ways help the reader kno\7 
precise3y what the student meant. Then in the conference the staff member 
discussed the paper trith the student point by point, asking the person to 
expand and discuss more, what she had written. The aim h^e was to try to 



1* See Appendix VI for description of how Goals Paper fits in with 
suggested certification plan, 

2, Mrs* liarcia Mntz 
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establish meaning at the level of the student’s deepest understanding. This, 
then, was "where she was." After the conferences, the students wrote final 
drafts of their papers and turned them in to be filed and later compared with 
the next "goals paper" which would be written at the end of the first semester. 1 

For the rest of the first month the students net with consultants 
and instructors to refresh and teach the mid-career women students soEie key 
skills for independent learning. The first skill training sessions were con- 
ducted by Mr. Edwin Moldof, Vice President of the Great Books Foundation. 

His series, entitled "The Dynamics of Group Discussion," sought to teach 
students how to read a selection of substance for the deepest possible meaning 
and how to discuss selections using the form of logical dialectics developed 
by the Great Books Foundation for more than a decade. As part of this in- 
struction, the students were taught how to lead such discussions with groups 
of children. Wbre than ten students organized groups of children and began 
conducting "Junior Great Books Groups." This was followed by Dr. Frank Greene, 
Director of the University's Reading Clinic, whose series was designed to 
teach students how to read efficiently, skimming and scanning until they 
had "mapped" a selection in terms of what was in it that they wanted to learn 
and then how to "zero in" efficiently on those selections that they wanted to read. 

Following those two courses the students began circulating the first 
"round" of eleven different books dealing with education (three copies of 
each, making thirty- three copies circulating). The rules were that each per- 
son had to bring back the book she was reading at the next class session and 
pick another one, if she wished. The first few books taken were used as 
material to practice Dr. Greene’s efficient reading methods. Dr. Greene in- 
sisted that many of the books could be "read" satisfyingly in one and one- 
half hours. From the reactions of the students, many did not agree with 
Dr. Greene but all seemed to have had a thorough exercise in seeing how much 
redundance in their books, they could eliminate as a time saver. In this way 
they decided to what extent they wanted to read the book more deeply at a 
later time. The books were primarily of the sort which v/ould interest the 
students and were provocative. They were intended to start people asking 
questions, who might not have done so otherwise. Illustrative titles in the 
first "round" were: Becoming , by Gordon Allport, Children VJho Hate, by Redl 
and Wineman, Summer hill , by A.S. Weill, Crisis in Black and IJhite, by 
Charles Gilberman, and Death at an Early Age , by Jonathan Kozol. During the 
rest of the semester two more ^'rounds*' of books were circulated, (Con^lete 
book lists are included as Appendix IV.) 

During the first two or three weeks the Director had an individual con- 
ference with all the students whom he had not seen individually before. This 
began the periodic con^'act between the Director and each student. 





















1. See Appendix III for a sample set of Goals Papers showing difference 
between the beginning and end of the first semester. 



Each student i/as encouraged to meet with the Director at least once every 
two weeks* The conferences were augiaented by a log sheet turned in by 
each student each week. (See Appendi;^ V for log sheet samples.) In 
this way the Director sought to keep close contact with the activities 
and the reactions of each student. And reactions cane in. At no tine 
during the first semester did the Director feel the lack of feedbarfc and 
reacfnions from the group as a whole. This adequate feedback made it siuch 
easier to plan the activities, offer needed esjplanations, and in other 
ways maintain needed communication. 

Honest interpersonal communication was an essential if this kind of 
a teacher training program were to succeed. To this end a series of ten 
sensitivity training group sessions were begun. These s m a ll group proce- 
dures were aimed at helping individuals become mere effective im intra- 
and inter-personal coDcaunieation.l 



Sensitivity training was the thi3.’d independent learning skill area 
to be opened during the first weeks of the program. The last area to be 
em^.hasized was General Semantics. S. I. Hayakawa*s book. Language in 
IHiought and Action was purchased by the students and read. Each student 
then reacted to the book via reaction sheets which were read and used as 
the basis for a two hour group discussion led b/ the Director. He hoped 
that in this way he could establish a vocabulary and some general conc^ts 
such as "extensicnality" ./hJ.cli could be reinforced through his one-to«* 
one conferences and in other ways be useful in helping people perceive 
clearly and ccmrirunicata precise3.y. 



Tox^ard the end of the first menth th? focus of the training program 
began to shift fre-ra these Independent learning skill training classes to 
e^iplcraticn of teaching and schools, in the field. (Class sessions at 
the University were cut back to two mornings per week allowing two h^f- 
days for field work and one morning or afternoon for sensitivity training. ) 
First the students observed at Stcnehsdge School, a suburban elementary 
school of k2 classroom teachers, K-6. Mr. James A. Stonger, Vice Princi- 
pal, a participating stai'f mem-^er of the MEES, coordinated these obser- 
vations and later arranged for “try-out teaching" by the students. A 
student who elected to "try-cut tea,ch“ observed the teacher teach the 
class for two or more sessions, then taught a similar lesson to a group 
which she had observed. The purpose here was to enable the student to 
explore her ability to handle children in groups. 



Usually these "try-out" lessons were teaching reading groups with the 
standard basal reading procedures. This raeant that instruction in teaching 
reading was given during the second month. In addition, students were taught 
how to administer an informal reading inventory (The Spache Diagnostic Reading 
Survey) plus analyze a child’s specific strengths and weaknesses in read- 
ing. This concentrated instructicn was reinforced in the ma jorit y 
of the students', cases "bj analyzing several children. Each MTEP student 
analyzed at least one child’s reading. (A sample of the analysis form 
used is included as Appendix VI. ) these and other activities (such 



L, The sensitivity training was conducted by Mr, Edward Heck and 24iss 
Verne Sugarraan undei the supervision of Dr, Richard Pearson. 



as tutoring) all bhe students were introduced to the teaching of reading 
and related language arts equivalent, at least, to the typical cinree 
college methods course. Also instrumental here v&s the series of eight 
4 o pz^e pamphlets: 

The Language Arts of Individual Inquiry (iTsunan, Robert; Chicago: Science 

Research Associates, 1967). Each student pu.-cliased the set of pamphlets 
which had the following titles: 

I. "The Language Arts of Individual Inquiri^': An Introduction 

II, " Paper baCii Boolcs: Using ^per backs in the Classroom— Developing 
and Utilizing the School Paperback iBookshop" 

III. "Helping Children to be on Their QuiclOy in Reading" 

IV, "Moving TOT/ard iiore Individualization in Reading Instruction" 

V. "Teaching Research Slcills and Ib5)ository Writing" ^ 

VI. "Uhderstanding and Appreciating l^he Art and Craft of Fictxon 
VH. "Teaching Effective Library and Reference Book Use" 

VIII. "Can Reading be Tau^^t in the lOndergarten? Should it be? 

If so How?" 



In addition to this language arts methods and materials instmiction, 
the students were introduced to individualization of reading instruccion 
and the integration of children's literature, creative witing and inde- 
pendent library inquiry by Mss Eileen T^ 7 ay, who was at that time an inscruc or 
at VIheelock College and on leave from The Laboratory Schools, of the ImvOT- 
sity of Chicago. (Mss Tway later joined the MTPT staff as a demons a'ation 
class teacher.) This was extended by a series of sessions at a nearby inner 
city school where the Director included the students in his step-by-step 
designing of an indi’/idualizedT^reading plan in a multiage class (gr^es 
one, t\70, three). The teacher fi*ankly said, "I want to individualize 
the teaching of reading for my children. Teach me how to do it. Some 
of the teacher’s training took place in front of the students at 'cheir 
college classroom, some took place in the baseraent of the school 
with all the students present. Some took place right in the classroom 
with the students as Trell as the children present. Thoirgoal, which jjas 
apparently met, was to include the students in the various stages of 
exploration, planning, and subsequent try-out that should take place tnien 
a teacher is planning and iri^lementing a reading and related langiiage 
arts program and fitting it to a particular classroom situation. For 
exanple, over half of the students analyzed the children’s reading strengths 
and weaknesses and visited hones of the parents to discuss this with them 
and to discuss what the parents wanted from school for their children. 

Some of this baclcground was then used to help determine the best possible 
plan for the children’s learning. The Director decided to include he 
students in this e>q)erience largely because of the feedback received in 
the one-to-one conferences and the weelily individual student log sheets. 

Over and over students were asking, "Hoii might one actually go about organ- 
izing to teach reading to a class of children and yet be flexible and 
responsibe to individual differences? 



1 . Mrs. Tobi Zir.Merman 
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In the log sheets and conferences students also raised questions 
about materials that M^t be used with children who were at various 
stages and had specific weaknesses in reading. At this point it was 
apparent to the Director that students should be introduced to what the 
students christened ''Ohe Otool Shed," Here vere stored the materials 
which were being purchased for the students with their $45 per semester 
“materials fee,” 5hese were diagnostic tests, hi- interest lo-vocabulary 
si^lenentary readers, programmed learning laaterials and other tools 
needed by teachers to meet individual differences in the basic sldLU 
areas. These materials would become a library fr(M which the students 
might withdraw materials according to the needs of each student, when she 
taught. At the conclusion of the training program the materials are to 
he divided between the students, except for those materials which vjere 
purchased with State funds. Thus each student will leave the Program, with 
tools needed to differentiate instruction— tools usually in short supply 
in the schools. 



mid-semester the focus again shifted, from field experiences in 
a suburban school setting to similar observation and participation in 
Seymour School, an inner city K-6 school, ik*. Jack Mirray, Principal 
of Seymour School, is also a participating staff member of the MEPT. 

Because of Mr, 14u:ray*s involvement with the City School District 

of Syracuse assigned to I4r, Mirray *s school a half-time acting vice-prin- 
cipal, thus freeing Mr, 1‘jurray to coordinate the experiences of the stu- 
dents in Seymour School, As with Ifr, Stonger at Stonehedge School, lir, 
lixrray and the City School District entered into partnership Tfith the MTPT 
because of this chance to hire MPPT teachers and also because they T?anted 
to encourage the MTPT staff to use their schools to e^qplore and introduce 
neif curriculum ideas, 

Hie experience at Seymour culminated iTith over half of the students 
tutoring a child or teaching a group for at least six one-hour sessions, 

!Bie tutoring was tied to a weekly seminar conducted by the Director and 

i<fcrray at Seymour, This seminar dealt i 7 ith specific problems which grew 
from the tutoring as well as quite intense (at times) discussion about 
events that were talcing place in the school. For example, the facts 
concerning a hot tempered siicth grade girl*s hitting a substitute teacher 
who had apparently roaligned the child were aired and discussed with the 
principal’s usual franlcness with the students, (The substitute teacher’s 
angry letter to the editor of the local paper, published the night before 
the IfTPT seminar at Seyraour, had made this case dinner tablercojwergftlon all 
over toim,) At tiraes such as this the students began to und^sSond at 
the feeling level the struggle a good inner city school principal must 
go through when he tries to (l) encourage teachers to help children learn 
responsibility within a context of classroom flexibility and appropriate 
pupil freedom, (2) support teachers f'com undue pressures ft?om children 
and parents, while (3) trying to coirjnun.icate openly and actively with 
parents, and (4) doing all this within a tension- filled atmosphere caused 
by factors such as cosmiunity racial tensions and a largely middle class 
orien ted curriculum. Here at Seymoiu* School, as in other cases i/hcre 
HPPT students were involved in field work, they were where the action was. 

All of these ejqieriences, in the field, in the college classroom, 
in reading, in discussion, in sensitivity training sessions, in one-to- 
one conferences with the Director, and in blocks of time allotted for 
informal cartact studarts, were intended to culminate in each student’s 



"Goal and Planning ifeper," Increasingly the one-to-one conferences betwwn 
the Director and each student were focused on the problem of fu-‘ther es 5 )lor- 
ing, clarifying, and ncrrov/ing the qxvestions, "VJhat particular effect 
or effects would I like to have on children in ray classes?" "I/hat should 
I do next semester and beyond to prepare r^rself to meet my particular 
aims as well as prepare rcyself to be veil, prepared generaliy, for ele- 
mentary teaching?" and "’How might I assess to what extent I am reaching ssy 
aims while in the ISPT jRrogram?" Often, especially during mid- semester, 
a student and the Director night concD.ude that she (the student) lacked a 
particular e3q>erience (such as teaching a certain grade level class) and 
this usually could he arranged at one of the cooperating schools; or she 
should read certain boolis (such as Ho^? Cliildren Fail , by John Holt); or 
she should talk with other students who were thinking through the same 
sorts of things (such as how to help those quiet children who sometimes 
passively let the teachers mold them into conforming beings that soiie 
teachers seem to lilie but who don*t get help at school in becoming more 
and more of a strong unique individual). Sometimes students would take 
hexae the tape recordings of a particular one-to-one conference with 

the Director, to listen again to the discussion in order to clarify cer- 
tain points. ^These tapes, incidentally, v;ere of considerable value to 
the Director. IJhen he listened to ell or i>art of the tape recording record 
joade from the first conference with a particular student he often would 
understand much that he did not perceive during the conferences. Listening 
to tapes also tjes good training for the Director. For example he found 
that he often tallced too much during the conferences. This was painfully 
audible when he listened back over a series of conferences. Privacy for 
students was insvu’ed by a policy T7hich iaaintained that students were free 
to listen to their tapes at any time and. could erase any portion of the 
tapes if they chose. Their only obligation was to tell the Director 
about the part erased as these were his only records of the conferences. 

If he chose to, he then could make a note about the pajt erased. In 
this my the sequence on the tapes would be preserved. 

Feedback to the Director from conferences with students and weekly 
logs, helped define training needs of ind.ividuals and show up certain 
needs that were coriimon to groups of students. To plan to meet these 
needs in l^tember and Tiey and general armin g ses s ions were held with 
students. 

One "sttch-general.need appeared to be leeirning "new math" content and 
methods. Early in the semester about half of the students clearly signi- 
fied that th^ were anjiious about mathematics. Dr. John Wilson, Super- 
visor of the Ifeiversity’s Arithraetic Clinic vas invited in for a morning. 
After his presentation on the "new math," the Director, Dr. Wilson and 
the students talked about the best way to proceed to learn needed content 
and methods. It was decided that each student would buy the National 
Council of Teachers of iiatheinatics text. Topics in Mathematics for 
Eleinentary School Teachers,*^ read it and do the self correcting exercises 



1. The Director found it convenient to listen to tapes when he drove 
in his car on business trips, lilius a considerable amount of time was si>ent 
listening to tapes but this did not consume an undue amount of time that 
had to be devoted to other raatters. 

2. T^Jenty ITinth Yearbook, (Washington, D.D. ; I'JCTM, 19^4). 
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in it* ibere vas some delay in receiving the books, houever, and aiaost 
all of the students vsra iraposing a heavy load on thenselves, as it uas, 
so at a later planning session with Dr, Uilson the group decided that the 
flfPT would set up a series of seminars in the Fall Semester, first to help 
students through the text (to learn "neii math“ content) and then to learn 
math methods. As a part of this decision-making process the group took a 
speci al 1y prepared test (used by Dr, ^Jilson in his mathematics content for 
teachers, classes) TJhich was based on the iTC 554 book. Each student then 
assessed her knowledge as shown by the test scores. She noi/ had base line 
data to use for comparison when she finished the text and again took the 
test. 



•-S'T Also planned with the group was a special laboratory class and sesiinar 
T/hich would be set up at Se^"2our School during the I968-69 school year. 



it became apparent to the Director that about half of the MTPT students 
were thinking seeiously about teaching at Sejcuour School (where aanj'' did 
serious observation) or another inner city school. During this semester 
the ICoerner Report appeared, I^tin luther King was shot, and for other 
reasons, many students who previously had not seriously considered teaching 
in the inner city vere becoming interested in the problem of education in 
the inner city. The Director and fh*. ilurray, Seymour’s Rrincipal and 
PTPT staff member, had concluded that truly effective training to teach at 
Seymour would necessitate considerable involvement with the children and 
the neighborhood; it would also necessitate a good deal of e:q)loration of 
new methods and materials to make more functional the school curriculum 
which was, in too many instances, not particularly suited to the inner 
city child but was better suited to the middle class child. 



Hovj to carry out this training for the considerable number of stu- 
dents who might like to teach in the inner city was a problem which came 
up in many one-to-one conferences with interested students. Finally in 
one conference the idea of the ilTFT talcing over a class of Sejrsiour children 
during the I968-69 school year was born. This led to conferences with 
lie, 14 orray and I 4 r, I- 3 nrray*s conferences with District authorities. Sub- 
sequently interested students met with the Director and I«lr. I 4 irray to 
discuss the possibility which, by that time, had been cleared with the 
District officials. After two planning sessions (with a week between to 
discuss it among the students, between I-ir, J&irray and the Director, and 
in one-to-one conferences with the Director) the final plan evolved. 

This was a plan which was designed to meet the needs of each of some 
sixteen to eighteen students and which shouES be feasible. 

The Seyncur Plan: Starting when public school hegC 3 ]S on September 5 th, 

the MTPT was to have responsibility for one ’‘lab class” of children at 
Seymour School, It was to be a heterogeneously grouped third grade class. 
Arrangements were worked out so that ioTPT students in partnerships* 
x/ould teach the children in staggered shifts so that each IfTFT student 
would spend a rainimum of two half-days plus incidental tLmes at Sejnnour 
and in the Seymour neighborhood. A policy was formulated whereby a stu- 
dent might decide to leave the lab class staff during the first two 
months but if she decided that she wanted to stay after that tirae she 
and tic. IvJurray would discuss the possibilities of employraent so that 
Christmas she would loiow realistically what her chances were of being 
eriployed at Sejnnour in S,7ptember ’69 or before. Pftich discussion and 
planning surrounded the problem of insuring that children would have at 
least as good a year as they wcuJLd have had normally. Hh.e principal 
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problem concerned planning to help children be secure in this situation 
where so many adults would be working. Several safeguards were planned. 

(toe was that the Director would teach each morning for the first 30 
minutes or so, thus greeting the pupils, and planning the day with them 
and the MPPT students with whom the pupils would be working. It was 
generally agreed that the probability was high that children would have 
one of the best years in their school careers because of the arrangements 
that were planned. Incidentally, it finally evolved that the City School 
District would assign a half-time teacher to take the class ^en, for 
exanple, the MPPT students had to meet at the University, and to help in 
other ways. The District was to pay the second half-time salary to the 
MPPT, These funds were to be used to buy new types of materials and special 
supplies needed by the teachers who chose to stay at Seymour or to teach 
at other inner city schools, and would become the property of the students 
who stayed with the laboratory class project. 

!Kie Seymour lab class experience was to be described to all interested 
MPPT students, teachers at Seymour, and other interested people in a 
seminar to be held at Seymour every other week during the ^68- *69 school year. 
On alternate weeks most of the I*fPPT students wanted to set up a seminar 
at Stonehedge school where another lab class was being formed to meet the 
G3q)ressed needs of almost all of the MTPT students. 



The Stonehedge Plan: The lab class at Stonehedge would not involve 

MPPT students teaching. It would be a demonstration class. Miss Eileen Tway 
from Chicago *s Laboratory School would teach in the morning partnership 
position emphasizing an individualized language arts and related social 
studies and humanities program while Ifr. Leon Greabell, a demonstration 
school teacher on leave from Cortland State College^ was to teach the aftw- 
nocn partnership. Students worked out plans with Miss Tway, Mr. Greabell^, 
and Ifr, Sbonger, the Vice Principal of Stonehedge School^, to write a day- 
by-day log of the happenings in the class — by covering it with sequenced 
observation periods har.dled by scheduled MTPT students. 



The cooperatively written log was to be duplicated and distributed to 
all the MPPT students and teachers and others at Stonehedge. Then every 
two weeks MPPT students and others interested were to meet with Miss Tway 
for one and one-half hours and M?, Greabell for a similar time to ask 
questions and discuss why things were being done as they were. 3n addition, 
some MPPT students would si.t in, regularly, as observers, making case 
studies of certain children to show their change over the length of the lab 
c3.a«s. 



The lab class was scheduled to run until January 15th when two MPPT 
students were to take over as paid partnership teachers supervised by 
Miss Tway and Me*. Greabell who were also taking classes toward their doc- 
torates at the University c Miss Tway and Ifr. Greabell would also be avail- 
able for supervising other students who begin their paid partnership teach- 
ing in January, 1969. 



1. Mr, Greabell was recommended by Dr, Wilson and others as not only 
outstanding as a teacher with children, but also as a person who could 
demonstrate mathematics teaching at its best (he has been a clinician at 
S. U. *s Arithmetic Clinic) and a person who can show the MPPT students how 
the AAAS science plan works in action. 

2. Mr, Stonger and Stonehedge* s Principal, Mrs. Marian Beauchamp, are 

both interested in the demonstration class as illustrating an alternative (continued) 
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In addition to the Seymour and Stonehedge lab classes, some students 
planned to continue to visit the lab class set up at SuDaer School, as a 
teacher training demonstration, by the Director. Finally, other plans to 
meet common needs were drafted. Ejcasples were: a short course in audio- 
visual materials and techniques, directed reading in socieil psycholog- 
ical foundations of education, and training sessions on how to conduct 
case studies. 

Along with these opportunities that w ere designed to meet the common 
needs expressed by many students, various elementary school class sessions 
were to be taught regularly by MPPT students at Stonehedge and at Cazenovia 
((hreen street School)^ elementary schools. Twenty-four MTPT students 
wanted varied specific teaching experience. Several wanted to assess the 
reading strengths and weaknesses of each child in a class and then take 
the class once a week for about one and one-half hours in order to try 
individualized reading instruction directed to the particular needs shown 
by the analysis of each child’s reading. One student wanted to be a 
student teacher in a class one day each week with a teacher who was known 
for her ability to teach second graders well with the basal readers. 

Severeil students wanted to teach science one day each week to their own 
class of fifth or sixth graders. 

Other arrangements were planned to fit individual study programs 
planned by the Director and each student. One student wanted to e^lore 
the problem of non-violent methods of handling classroom disorders and 
wanted to work with an outstanding clinical psychologist who was helping 
schools deal with children who are violent in the classroom. Other students 
wanted to set up a seminar in American history and literature. Another stu- 
dent wanted to have one session each week with a good psychotherapist because 
she felt that if she were to meet her goal of helping children know them- 
selves better, she should know herself better. Several people wished to 
work at the University’s Arithmetic Clinic, probably during the Spring 
semester, 1969 # Quite a group wished to go on with the Junior Great Books 
discussion group leadership. And on and on. 

These arrangements and the accompanying rationale and plsuining were 
spelled out in each student’s Goal (and Planning) Paper. (Sanples of these 
papers are included as Appendix II. hnd Appendix 111. ) 

2. (continued from previous page) 

which should produce some interesting dialogue among their staff 
and others connected with the school district. Both Stonger and ^frs. Beau- 
champ are concerned about helping children become increasingly more independent 
in their learning. This class is focused on this problem to a large extent. 

1. (this page) ^6:. Robert Shumard, Principal. Cazenovia schools are 
cooperating with the MTPT. The involvement with Cazenovia’ s Green Street School 
is not as great as with Stonehedge and Seymour schools. Cazenovia’ s relation- 
ship with MPPT began much later than relationships which were established 
with the other two schools. In addition, Cazenovia is a considerable dist£ince 
for many MTPT students to drive. Some students, however, live within twenty 
minutes of Cazenovia. The possibility of some of these students practice 
teaching and perhaps intern teaching at Cazenovia seemed to warrant a relation- 
ship with Cazenovia. 



What took place during the second semester of the prototype Ml»i«»Careeg 
Training for Partnership Teaxihing Brogram? 

During the second semester of the MPPT, (Sept. 1, 1968 to Jan. 19^9) > 

the main emphasis was on helping students continue with their individually 
planned programs. Therefore, in this section we shall sunmarize the particu- 
lars of the programs of students in an attempt to sketch the diversity and 
emphasis that evolved. 

At the conclusion of the second semester (Jan. 1, 19^9) students were 
asked to fill in questionnaires, list their learning activities, and the 
approximate aznount of time involved with them. In addition, each student 
was asked to write how these activities fitted in with the plan of teacher 
education that she was following for herself. (See pp. 9-63 of the March 1, 
progress repoirfc for copies of all of the questionnaires.) The ques- 
tionnaires and individual listings referred to some thirty-six major student 
learning activities undertaken during the semester. These were activities 
which involved groups of students. The following description of these learn- 
ing activities is arranged in the same serial order that the names of the 
learning activities are positioned on the summary sheet which follows this 
description. Therefore, the reader may turn at this time to the summary sheet 
following page and turn back to these descriptions when he wishes an 
elaboration of the learning activities described on the summary sheets, or 
he might read over these descriptions and then turn to the summary sheets. 

DESCRIPTION OF EACH CATEGORY ON THE SUMMARY SHEET (P. 19a) 

1. Wilson "Background for Teaching of Ifcdern tfath" Course - This was the 
equivalent to a three unit course taught by Dr. John Wilson as "Elementary 
Education 209 Ifethematics for the Elementary School Teacher". It was taught 
to the total MTPT class once each week for about an hour and a half. 5he 
text was the 29bh Yearbook - National Council of Teauihers of Mathematics, 

Topics in Mathematics for Elementary School Teachers . The students first 
ordered the texts and tried to go through them using Dr. Wilson as an on-call 
resource. This proved to be ■unsatisfactory for the majority of the students 
so it was agreed by all the students that Dr. Wilson would come regularly 
to teach a course. The course, however, was organized on the basis of the 
group’s needs in that initially, each week the students would write reaction 
sheets to Dr. Wilson, giving him feedback as to the extent to 'which the 
course was answering their needs. After several weeks these reaction sheets 
gave way to Dr. Wilson’s pijrsuit of the course in an orderly manner based 
on the initial feedback from the students. 

At the conclusion of this course the MTPT students, as a group, were 
compared with undergraduates taking the same course in the lAiiversity * s 
regular teacher training program, and conpared with graduate students taking 
the same coiirse. The course was the "same" except that for the two regular 
classes, the instructor planned the content according to his judgement 
and his pre-determined course outline. In the MTPT course, the instructor 
lect\3red on the area,s suggested by the students. The same test was gi'ven to 
the three groups. The researcher concluded that the differences that appeared 
were "minimal in terms of practical significance."^ 

1. Greabell, Leon; "A Coriparison of Mathematical Competency Between 
Prospective Elementary School Teachers Utilizing a Student Goal Determined 
Approach to Study Mathematics and ITospective Elementary School Teachers Enrolled 
in an Instructor Goal Determined Coiirse in Mathematics", an unpublished doetoreil 
dissertation from Syracuse Universily, I 969 . 
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2, Croton I^ypaaics of Group Ihs'fcruc'fcion” Course - Hiis^ 6igaiii^ was equiva- 
lent to a three unit course which was organized by three manbers of the 
School of Education to help teachers in inner-city schools de^ with the 
problems of classroom control and organization. Bie course was given for 
three units of college credit. The MTPT students were invited either to 
take the course for credit or not for credit. 

Twa y-Greabell Seminars - Every other week on Thursdays from 10:30 until 
2:30 the two MTPT laboratory teachers at Stonehedge School held seminars at 
that school* At these seminars the teachers elaborated on what they were 
doing in their classes and answered questions from the MTPT students who 
had been observing and those who came just for the seminar. One of the two 
laboratory teachers k^t a weekly log sheet which she passed out to bring 
iq>-to-date anyone who had not observed that week. Jfr. GreabeH focused on 
the methods of teaching mathematics, in particular; Miss Tway si^)hasized 
the teaching of reading through the creative use of children’s literature 
and oth^ media appropriate for a self-directed program in creative writing 
and individualized reading. 

jj> Price "Inquiry Approach in Science", Workshop Sessions - Dr* Ohomas Itice, 
Assistant Professor^ Education, at the Itoiversity of North Carolina, conducted 
a two-day workshop in the inquiry approach to science during the semester* 

It was his intention to define this approach and demonstrate how children 
could be helped to ask the right questions and then proceed to develop 
their own answers. He demonstrated with the MPPT students using apparatus 
and m a kin g inquiries. A group of children from the Stonehedge lab class 
was brought in and Dr, Price conducted a demonstration class with these 
students* The culmination of this two-day workshop was a discussion of 
how to proceed from here, helped along with a detailed bibliography he 
siQjplied, During each afternoon. Dr. Price met with individuals who wanted 
to discuss his ideas further with him. 



!Ihe MsKhight AMS Science Teaching Organizational Meetings - Dr, Betty Jfc- 
Khight from the Eastern Regional Institute for Education is conducting a work- 
shop with nine of the MTPT students. At the time of writing this report, 

Dr* McKhi^t^s seminar is getting underway. 3h this workshop each student teaches 
for two half-hour periods each week and then participates in a preparation and 
a feedback session with Dr, McKhight which takes about an hour and a half 
every other week. The workshop participants met with Dr, McKhight to make 
arrangements and to revise the rationale for the AAAS Science Program before 
beginning with the children, 

6, Beginning Read in g Semin ar - About fourteen people in the program wanted 
some seminars on the specific problems of teaching beginners to read* Much 
of the work last semester had been with children who knew fifty or more basic 
sight words so the complete readiness problem was not explored to any extent* 

There were three two and one-half hour seminars in this sequence. The first 
seminar, conducted by Dr < Newman, laid out the rationale for readiness de- 
velopment, beginning instruction, and how to assess a child’s readiness and 
beginning reading status. Each student was assigned one or more children 
from an inner-city class who were at the readiness or beginning level in 
reading. Some of the children were in the second or third grade but still 
were at the readiness level. Following this, for a three week period the 
students tau^t their children and collected data as to the readiness and 
beginning status in specific areas of the curriculum. The second seminar was 
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held hy Dr* Ilargaret Lay of the Syracuse Uhiversity School of Education. 

Dr. Lay conducted the second and thirdtseminars devoted to the question of 
vhat should be done to teach particular children who show a certain profile 
on the initial readiness and beginning reading battery of tests. !Hie be- 
ginning reading seminar covered a span of about seven weeks. During this 
time the participants tutored the children who originally were assigned to 
them. 

7. Taught and Participated in Seymour Lab Class - About ei^teen MTPT 
students were serious about teaching in an inner-city school. This initial 
groigp worked with the director in cooperatively teaching a third grade 

class at Seymour School, a school in a disadvantaged nei^borhood of Syracuse. 
The third grade class was organized with the director as the head teacher and 
the MTET students coming in on shifts. Each student had responsibility for 
four to six children. Typically the children were tau^t by each MTPT stu- 
dent twice each week. This class experience extended from September 1st 
to Christmas. Also involved were seminars and many night meetings concerned 
with analyzing particular children's learning problems, discussing problems 
in connection with classroom control and meetings devoted to running this 
cl€«s. A regular Seymour teacher taught the class for approximately one and 
a half days each week when the MTPT group had to be away for meetings and 
other activities. (At other times the regular teacher served as a counselor 
trainee in the school.) Ohis class is described extensively, below (pp20-2l). 

8. Participated in Training Seymoxn: Special Teachers and/or Junior High 
Reading Tutors - As part of a special grant received by Seymour School, 
four teachers were hired to work with children who were falling in the 
classrooms for no mwl children, 3h addition, some thirty tutors were 
recruited from local Junior Hi^ Schools. !flie director and six trainees 
from the MTPT were used to help train these people in initial diagnosis 
and subsequent teaching to remedy weaknesses uncovered. 

9. Practice Taught How Many Sessions? - (including Seymour, Sumner, Cazenovia) 
Quite a few of the MTPT students wanted to practice teach in various situations 
that could help them think throu^ their plans for teacher training. Some 
worked in the Seymour lab class, some taught at some special classes set up 

at Caz^ovia (see below) and many tau^t in different situations which were 
arranged by the staff of MTPT. Different and unique situations were arranged 
by cooperating principals and the MTPT steiff in Stonehedge School. At Caze- 
novia, a groi:q) of students organized to teach various classes each Friday 
morning at the Green Street School. The school welcomed this as it ^ave them 
a chance to have scxae professional meetings between teachers who were relieved 
at this time. Much use of the videotape equipment was made as most of the 
teachers were concerned primarily with the question of classroom management, 
at this time. At the end of each Friday teaching session the MTPT students 
stayed for lunch and a seminar which ranged from one and a half to two hours. 
The seminars were eilternately conducted by the director and the teaching 
si^)er visor. 

10. Attended He-In-Sky Seminars - A group of four MTPT students were con- 
cerned about what they felt would be an undue amount of restriction given 
to them by the school principals and by the school districts* policies when 
they began to work. Ohey felt that this was inhibiting their planning and 
were concerned about the problem as they saw it. !Ihe director organized 
these people in the group which met for three sessions of about an hour and 
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a half to two hours long. At the end of these sessions the four people no 
longer felt a general concern for the constraint hut had worked their con- 
cerns to the point of many specific questions that each individual had— 
questions that prohahly could he answered and apparently would help them 
rather than hinder them in their planning. 

11. Begticipated in Sensitivity Training - A group of about six MTPT stu- 
dents wanted to go on with the sensitivity training which was conducted for 
fl.n j during the first semester of the program. Ghey did this in weekly hour 
and a half sessions. 

22, Observed How Many School Classroom Sessions? - As an on-going feature 
of each person* s teacher training program, the need for observation in classes 
understandably diminished this semester but nevertheless quite a few people 
found it advantageous to continue some observations. 

13. Tutored How Many Hours? - Several of the MTPT students continued tutoring 
children and got new students to tutor. 

14. Observed Tway-Greabell Lab Class How Many Hours During Semester? - As 
described preidLously in this report, the MTPT in cooperation with the West 
Genesee School District installed two laboratory teachers as a partnership 
in a third grade classroom at Stonehedge School. The purpose of this class 
was to demonstrate to MTPT students and teachers and administrators in the 
district what a third grade self-contained heterogeneously grouped class 
mi^t be like ideally, if the enq>hasis was on helping the children take re- 
sponsibility for their own learning. The two teachers finished their work 
in the lab class Feb. 1st, when the class was taken ov^ ly two MTPT students 
who were hired as a partnership by the school district. The laboratory class 
teachers then were freed for support work and supervision of MTPT students 
in the field. 

15 . Taught (During Semester) Ifon-School Groups of Children How Many Hcw^s? 
(Church, Scouts, ktc. } - Some of the MFPT students are involved in working 
with groups of children in ;:on-school settings. 

16. Spent How tfeny Hours (During Semester) Reading Books and Otha: 

Materials Belated to Education? - Students, this semester, generally were 
concerned with the practical implications of their plans for teacher training. 
Iherefore, far less reading was done this semester than last semester* How- 
ever, the number of books read by certain individual students suggests that 
these students found reading important at this stage of their training as well. 

17. Spent How Many Hours Conferring With Director During the Semester? - 
Each student was encouraged to have a conference with the directs often. In 
addition to discussion of particular questions a student might have, these 
conferences gave the students and director a chance to discuss particular 
points that the student wished to bring up with the director. Each student 
had to turn in a log sheet each week which was intended to give the director 
a description of student’s day-by-day activities. This freed the students 

and the director to use the conference time for exploring issues which grew out 
of the students* work. 
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18. Discussed Education-Related Concerns How Memy Hours Each Wedc? - Diifi 
category is intended to give some indication of how much time individual 
students spent in informal di.scussion with other students, the director, 
staff members, teachers, and others concerning education and other relevant 
issues “Which their work in the program was bringing to their attention. 

Mich time was provided at weekly meetings of the class for students to have 
coffee and talk. It was cussumed in the plan for MTPT that this discussion 
was essential in helping individual students clari]^ and gain perspective 

on what they were doing. In addition, this was a time to learn from one azxither. 

19. Substituted How Many Days luring Semester? • QMs category was meant to 
describe the work that individual students did in taking over classes for 
regular teachers who then were freed to involve themselves in other activities. 

It also includes the work of some stud^ts who were out as paid substitutes 
part of the time. 

20. Attended Weekly MTPI Meeting«*Seminar (Tuesday) - Each week of the semester 
the students met for a meeting on Tuesday mornings. At these sessions Dr. Wil- 
son taught his class- in mathematics. The remaining one and one-half hours was 
devoted to a weekly topic such as how to help children pick the ri^t sources 
for research in the library, or how to help children with word attack problems 
in a re adin g program ^ieh allows each child to choose his own book 3 for prac- 
tice. Before these sessions, at coffee break time, and after these sessions 
the students had a time for informal talk. (See category number IB. ) For one 
hour after the sessions each week some of the students who were teaching at 
the Seymour laboratory class met to discuss business and conc^w pertaining 

w that activity. 

21. Spent How tfeny Hours During Semester Composing and Writing logs. 

Goals Papers, and Other I^per Work S’or Planning Self-Direction? - Each student 
was required to tui*n a log sheet in to the director each week. Di this log 
the student would typically list the activities in which she was involved 
during the week, questions she had, and other concerns that she wished to 
bring to the attention of the director, (See Appendix V for examples.) In 
addition, each student had to write a go^ paper at the conclusicxi of the 
semester giving her present status in terms of her last goal paper. This 
sister’s goal papers were due Jferch 1 , I969, (see Appendices II and III for 
samples of students’ goals papers.) 

22. Attended How tfeny Conferences with Twayj Greabell, or Other Part-Time 
Staff Members? - The two labor atoiy teachers. Miss Eileen Tvray and Mr. Le- 
on Greabell held conferences with individual students, luncheon meetings with 
groups, etc. la addition, the teaching supervisor, Ms. Sharon Clark, held 
numerous disctissions with students in the field. 

23* Attended a College Course (Name: ) - This 

category is intended to piek’Hp iHiy student who attended education-related 
course either as an auditor or for credit, 

2k, Attended Hbw Many Informal Sessions Or Meetings With Other MTPT Students? 
TEgT^uSi^STtaped lecture, Sepiour planning, informal bull sessions, etc.) - 
from time to time students or staff would call together a grcjtqp meeting to 
discuss concerns of mutual interest. 
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25. Spent Approx^ ^na-tely Hpv Memy Hours Psr We^ on MPPT Rrogram-Related 
Activities (delude tiine spent at hcamej drlviiig, and away from hcanej - 
!lMs category is a sunmary of the hours each student ^ent on activities 
concerned vith the program. 



SlAflARf SHEET 



On the next page the reader 'vill see the data 'which are suzmarizable. (For 
additional information the reader is referred to the follow-up page of each 
questionnaire at the end of this supplement^.)which appears a pp. 9-64 in the 
"Supplejnent to the MTES First Annual Report > February 10, 1969 * ) 
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Summary Sheet 
Please open out 
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A DESCRIPTION OP SOME OF THE TYPES AND APOUKTS OP TIKE SPENT 
IK STODENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES DURING THE PALL l<568-69 SEKESTER OP HTPT 
(September 1, 1 q 68 to January 31* 196*5) 
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. What took place during the third senest^ of the prototype Mi d-Career Traiid^ 
for Partnership Teaching Erogran? 

i As can he seen on the preceeding fold-out, the second seiiester found students 

S involved in a wide range of activities of a very practical nature— activities 

J that helped laost students focus on the how-to-do-it aid the background necess^y 

! for teaching in the content areas- This practical involvement was best i^strated 

I by the Seymour Laboratory class in which the Director and about sixteen students 

I worked intensively, and the Stonehedge Laboratory Class with its related bi-weekly 

S0I33J!lS^S» • 

Then during the third semester, as the academic year^ progressed, the emphasis 
seemed to change from group-centered activities such as the lab class projects 
to ^ecific activities and arrangements each student began to make with her possible 
September job in mind. As soon as the laboratory classes were phased out (during 
January), six of the MPPT students took over as teachers in these classes (a 
partnership at Stonehedge and a partnership for each half-class room at Seymour. ) 
Shortly after this another student began a paid partnership job at Sumner School 
pinfi on May/lst another partnership began a paid teaching position at Sumner. 

Gne-by-one students began to be placed (for September positions) in the fom* co- 
operating schools (Stonehedge, Seymour, Cazenovia^s Green Street School and Sumner;, 

The procedures, discussions with principals, planning and other background work 
concerning placement took much of the director’s time during this semester. (See 
discussion of placement developments on p. 28 below. ) Mich of this was very in- 
structive in that it gave the director and each student an immediate and most vital 
issue as a basis for discussions concerning planning, goals, understanding of 
certain methods, (what really goes on in schools), etc, but because of the teacher 
surplus (due to projected layoffs and cutbacks in the region’s schools) the process 
of placement produced quite a bit of tension too. A substantial amount of 
director’s time had to be spent in helping individual students and groups clarify 
their own ideas, plans, and to focus their attention on real issues rath^ th^ 
generalized anxiety that was apparently fed by the scarcity of job opportunities 
for teachers and especially I-iTPTers — people who wanted to be part-time teachers. 

And real issues for serious thought there were’.^ One of these was the question 
of how each beginning teacher should begin to establish relationships with the 
class as a whole— to be seen as the leader of that group of children in t a re a ively 
c"’owded space called a classroom. As each of the beginning MTPT teachers took ovot 
in mid-year, (from January onward) usually from a teacher who was w^ liked by the 
children, the problem of establishing this leadership role and drawing upon their 
needed self-confidence and assertiveness became very real. But the other members 
of the Erogram then had a series of exariples showing how their half dozen or so 
MTPT student colleagues were making it. One by one the H4TPT teachers in the 
began to gain control of their classrooms so that they could begin the kinds of 
programs that they had been training for. Mist of the teachers wanted to indi^dualize 
much of the curriculum and operate in such a way that children could be inc u e 
in the decision-making, both as members of the classroom group and as individuals. 

This approach took real classroom management ability on the parts of the teachers. 

But, because of increasing MTId? teachers’ success as the semester progressed, it 
became evident that this kind of teaching was possible even for beginning teachers, 
starting at mid-year and without the usual student teaching. 

As is explained earlier in this report, the usual student teaching avenue was 
not encouraged although students set up their own apprentice experiences in a number 
of cases, but usually for a short time and usually concerning a single subject area 
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or part of the day. The whole approach of the Ecogran was to help each teacher 
develop her o^^m siyle and relationships with children, not to fasten on the 
style and approach of an experienced teacher and use this. This neant that 
inevitably students had to struggle at first, coming to grips with the earthy 
problems of earning the respect of the children. 

In the case of those students choosing inner city teaching, these earthy 
problems were real challenges . The Seymour laboratory class seemed to be 
extremely helpful to students working their way through this task. Because it 
was obviously not a single teacher with a single class, type operation, it did 
not offer a recipe for each student but, on the other hanl, it clearly raised 
and helped each student to learn to deal with the basic issues: What about 

expressing my feelings when I feel needled by one or more of the children and 
am angry and confused inside? How honest can I be with children and myself at 
times when two kids start fitting? What shall I do when the parent stands at 
the door and wants to talk after the bell has rung? How shall I handle my 
feelings of uneasiness as I d ive to work in the morning? Why do things just 
seem to go "all bad" on some days? How can I listen to one child read when six 
others then want me to pay attention to each of them? Am I a failure?., ..The 
kids were wild all afternoon today,., I just can*t see it getting better...? 

At Stonehedge, students also came to grips with the task of leading groups 
of children. One MPFT teacher met with a special math class three times each 
week, in a small room made available for her class; four students took groups of 
children to work from analysis through diagnosis ^d prescription to individualized 
programming in the language arts; one student worked with a small group of the 
poorest achievers from aLl of the seven second grade sections in the school; 
other MPPT teachers worked with intermediate grade teachers, teaching series of 
lessons and working in areas where the MPPT students felt that they needed focused 
work with children. 

Stil3. other students worked in various capacities, each a part of their 
plan for teacher education « One student worked three afternoons each week in a 
reading laboratory in a black ghetto school. She was concerned about certain 
classroom leadership difficulties that came to light in her work in the Seymour 
School lab class-. Another student took a job working about five hours each week 
supervising junior high school tutors at Seymour School — tutors who had to be 
taught how to teach reading to their tutees. A second student took a part time 
job, this time on a p^rt time basis as a remedial reading teacher at Sumner School. 
Two other students worked with a Sumner first grade teacher, each taking small 
groups. These t^v^o teachers were also previously involved at the Seymour Lab 
class. They both wanted more work with difficult-to-manage groups of children. 

Two MPPT teachers took over a Seymour kindergarten for a week by themselves, after 
observing the teacher for a period of time. They wanted to demonstrate to them- 
selves and to the principal that they could do the job that was required. 15ie 
principal will hire them. One MPPT teacher took an ei^t week regular teaching 
position in a schoo.l, filling in for a teacher who became pregnant, (ironically, 
the MPPT teacher herself became pregnant shortly before starting on the pregnancy 
fill-in job.) One of the I4TFT teachers who was hired to take a class at Cazenovia 
in September, took a small group of Cazenovia children for an extended period of 
time, trying out aspects of the program that she was planning for the fall. Eight 
students taught two half-hour classes, using the American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science materials, at Ibrter School each week. Concurrently, 
these people had a series of seminars with Dr, Betty McKhi^t to help them under- 
stand and extend this practical experience toward the general problems of 
science education. 
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And so it went, -wlta each student periodically conferencing with the Director 
and working closer and closer to the time in September when she hoped that she 
would be readi' to turn her training into a paid teaching position, doing what she 
was equipped to do and wanted to do and "was prepared to assess and evaluate. 

Assessment and evaluation became a basic question that the Director raised 
with each student in individual conferences during the third semester. Each student 
had as an assignment to be sure that her goals for September, in the goal paper due 
June 13th, specified the evidence that she was going to collect related to the 
specific changes she hoped to bring about in the children she was planning to teach. 
Thus, each student had to state her goals in behavioral tex'ms and specify the 
before-after analysis that she would use to collect evidence as to her success. At 
this point in the Erogram it certainly was not a concern of the Director what 
the students* goals were , as much as how the student would support her conclusions 
when she had to evaluate her work at the end of the next academic year. An 
example of behaviorally defined goals and the assessment procedure designed by 
the student to pick up evidence about behavior change, is represented by the 
student *s goal paper which appears in Appendix IZ on P« 93 9 of this report, 

Bie sixteen students participating in the SejTaour laboratory class had a 
chance to participate in an action example of behaviorally defined goals leading 
to the analysis-diagnosis-prescription-inplementation-monitoring approach to 
teaching. At the beginning of the school year, each child in the Lab class was 
tested by instruments designed to make a close anal^jrsis of his ability to 
read and write, (iSiese were the Independent Reading, T'^riting and Research Ability 
Analysis Sheet, which appears as Appendix IV of this report, and the ^ache 
Diagnostic Reading Scales — ^published by the California Test Bureau, ) After the 
initial analysis of each lab class child, the Director and the sixteen students 
analyzed the data to detc?:n2.ne the diagnosis which best fit each child* s situation. 
Then a plan of implementation "»:as devised which would help each child move forward 
but at the same tfne TrouJ.d fit in "iilth the constraints of group teaching set by 
the classroom sltuaricn. Then periodically druring the year each child* s progress 
was rechecked with the seme instruments. For children who were progressing well, 
the original diagnosis was aGfa’med to be good enough for continued use. For 
children who we;:e progressing but not as well as hoped, the teachers worked to 
re-diagnose in 3 _ight of the additional data (such as the child* s home situation, 
his social situaticii with his peers in the classroom, his interests and other 
needs). In those ca,cos where children were not progressing at all — in a way 
that mi^t be detected — the students •»7ho were responsible for the child would 
make a case study in depth to determine as many factors as could be isolated 
as probably having a causative function. Then the prograia of the child involved 
would be examined earefiflly and changed in light of the additional insight 
developed during the close analysis and case study. 

The students in other situations were also involved in this analysis in-depth 
process. For e:?umrol3, at one Tuesday seminar a series of colored slides were 
shown of one of the third grade lab class children at Seymoxar ..who wets pot progressing 
3H reading. The report 01 the MI-PT teachers who had visited her home was read. 

These teachers came up to tlio s 3 .vja apar'tnent doer and found it partially blocked 
by a one foot high pile of garbage on the floor of the hall. The parents 
admitted the teachers and told them hew they (the parents) felt that other 
children were continually belittling their child and how they felt that the 
whole family was the object of undue gossip and derision by the other people in 
the neighborhood. Ihie parent.': felt resentful and a bit self-righteous about 
this, it seemed. Both of the parents were very overweight and were not wearing 
shoes. They were white. This conference and other background information was 



discussed along mth the detailed analysis of the child’ s rea^ng situation 
froa the testing instruments that were used. As the MPPT seminar conference^ 
about the child progressed (in the dimly lit room where a slide of the girl in 
the class was on the screen) it became clear that the parents had a point. The 
children in the class did make something of a scapegoat of the child. Bar- 
ticiaarly they needled and teased her because she had such offensive body odor and 
was so overweight. Then as the MTPT seminar progressed, the teachers began to 
list the things that the child apparently had going for her. For one thing, 
she liked to"mess around" with paste and other tactically satisfying materials. 

She liked to draw pictures and she liked to cut things out from magazines, ^e 
one striking thing that came out of this in-class discussion and from a previous 
discussion was that not one of the four teachers who worked with the child and 
had responsibility for her progress, really was drawn to the child. It was not 
enjoyable for two or three of the teachers to stay with the child for too Ibng 
because of the strong body odor. Before raising the issue of her non-achievement, 
it was clear that not one of her four teachers had been concerned about the girl 
to any extent. The child didn‘t seem to sparkle or did not seem to be attractive 
in such a way that teachers became involved or interested — in fact the girl 
seemed to behave in such a way as to ^discourage teacher involvement. 

After this class seminar and the previous evening seminar about this child, 
things began to iiaprove in class for the girl. Finally the parents were per- 
suaded to let the girl go swimming at the school’s portable pool. (This pool 
was so loaded with chlorine that it soon killed the body odor • ) Teachers seemed 
to notice and to do little things for and with the child. Her reading program 
in the classroom was changed to emphasize writing stories about things she would 
cut out of magazines and paste on sheets, and so on. 

!Ihis reading instructional process (analysis-diagnosis-prescription- 
iniplementation-monitcring) was seen as one of the causes for the dramatic growth 
in reading ability of the children in the Seymour Laboratory class. (See p, 25 
for more about the specific progress made by the children in the class. ) 

Thus, apparently almost all of the MTFT students began to see clearly that 
it paid off to learn to analyze-diagnose-prescribe- implement-monitor, thereby 
each teacher would take responsibility for the growth of each child- -from a beise 
of close understanding of the child’s skill situation in the context of his home 
and school life, (Again, this paralleled the MTPT program analogy. In the MTPT, 
the teacher-«the Director -^and each student analyzed her strengths and weaknesses 
as they applied to the goal that^e wanted to reach. They had to define the goal 
specifically so that the particular strengths and weaknesses that were relevant 
could be isolated. Then the student’s program began to be prescribed more and 
more firmly and implemented. All during the process the Director and the student 
monitored the student’s progress primarily through their one-to-one conferences.) 
This interest in the analysis .. .monitoring process helped to spawn several in- 
teresting directions and plans for teaching. One example was the two MTPT stu- 
dents who planned to replicate the ^HLrsch Predicting Reading Failur^ study. 

These two students made a trip to New York to be trained in the analysis and 
^jeqting that "VTas given to the kindergarteners to determine which ones were pre- 
Scted to fail by the end of grade two. Then the two MTPT students began to 
study the problem and its implications, drawing upon local and other resources 
to help them plan a program of first grade teaching that wculd be likely to 
"beat the prediction" made by the deHirsch procedure. At this point, the two 
students have tested about 120 kindergarten children at Seymoiar school, have 
isolated two groups of predicted failures, and will begin teaching one of the 
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groups in a "pre- first" grado class in tlie fall at Ss^nsour* {'Rib other group 
has been identified and is Imown only to the two MTPT teachers* It will be the 
validation group to see if the deHirsch testing procedure actually does pinpoint 
the children who will fail by the end of grade two, even thou^^ the children are 
given the best that the usual first grade program can provide. The goal paper 
of one of the two students doing this predicting and "beating" reading failure 
study is included in Appendix III •) 

Again, at Sunner school the interest in the analysis •••monitoring process 
has stimulated a series of placenients for MTFF students. In the sucnaer case, 
a group of the r egul^ faculty became interested in using the ana lysis • • .moni- 
toring approach after finding out that an alarming number of children in the 
first and second grades were not learning to read. Finally, plans are now made 
faC3 five MTPT studen*' s to work with the children who have been so identified, 
trying to bring them out of this category and well into the success category by 
the end of the I969-70 school year. These are particularly good for the 
five MTPEers who wanted to take them. These are people who are deeply committed 
to teaching at an inner city school but, in at least three cases, need more work 
with leading groups of inner city children before taking over a full classroom. 
This assignment for the fourth and fifth semesters will give all of the Miners 
not only this needed step-up e35>erience with groups of urban children but it 
TTill make them expert in the analysis* • .monitoring process. The combination of 
these two fswstors of experience promises to result in classroom teaching ex- 
pertise after they leave the program in Jun^ 1970* (See below, p« 27 9 more 
about the Summer project.) 

Vhat sort of weekly seminar schedule evolved during this third semester? 
After the Stonehedge laboratory class was turned over to a partnership of MPPT 
students, the bi-weekly seminars lead by Miss Tway (language arts) and Mr. 
Greabell (math and science) were discontinued. Students asked them to continue 
“viith these and these subject seminars formed the continuing thread during the 
■‘’'‘ird semester* s Tuesday morning seminars. Miss Tway taught a course in child- 
ren* s literature, drawing from the shared experience with the Stonehedge labora- 
tory class and the e3q)eriences of many MTPTers who were doing interesting things 
with children and books in the field. Greabell held a series of seminars 

in which each student had to report on her teaching of a sequence of classes a- 
round a specific plan for science education. In addition, there were workshops 
tau^t by Mrs. Dorothy Eiester in art education j Ifr. Frank Watson of the 
Elementary Science Study, in use of children* s interest and manipulative media 
in developing children* s ideas and creativity in language arts and science; plus 
seminars by invited consultant teachers dealing with studying for the masters 
comprehensive examinations in the social foundations and psychological founda- 
tions of education, 1 how to assess the development of self-concept in inner 
city schooT, children, and numerous short meetings' add seminars dealt with the 
mechanics and problems of placement. The Director occasionally led discussions 
that grew out of his reading of the students* weekly log sheets and which grew 
from points raised by individual students. For exaciple, at the end of the 
third semester, all of the MTPT teachers who were then teachiLng in the field 
were invited to sit as a panel to deal with the question of how one goes about 
establishing himself as a leader of a classroom of children in September • This 
was a topic that was on the minds of most of the MTPT students, apparently, as 
this topic was dealt with most frequently in logs and conferences. 
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gpv are the tTOT students helping to change curriculura p^terns in the 
cooperating elenentary schools? 

So this thrid semester was — more than any other single thing— a 

preparation for teaching in September. In September the MTPT students are 
going into three schools primarily — Seymour and Sumner which are Syracuse 
inner city schools, and Stonehedge which is a suburban school west of Syracuse. In 
all three cases, the students were hired basically because the principals felt 
that this was a way to promote curriculum change in their schools. This com- 
pensated for the principals’ reluctance to hire part-time teachers. Perhaps 
the principals could have been convinced to hire these part-time people on the 
J^^its of partnership teaching, if there had been a continuation of the teacher 
shortage in the area, but that dramatic shortage of the 1966-67 school, year has 
now turned into a major teacher surplus caused mainly by local cutbacks due to 
decreased state aid and taxpayer pressure. 

Thus, curriculum change is the vehicle which is supporting the placement of 
MTPT students. These students are seen as bringing better teaching methods and 
an analysis . . .monitoring approach to the teaching of reading and the related 
arts to the schools where they will be teaching. 

At Seymour school, the Director and the Principal, Mr. Jack Marray, hope 
that within two years the primary grades curriculum in the language arts will 
be based on analysis. . .monitoring such that the teachers will be free to use 
either the district’s approved basal reading program or a program which has 
been compounded by the teacher as a response to the total need he summarizes 
from the individual analyses, diagnoses , end the prescriptions of the children 
in his class. ^ In short, ideally the teachers can move to taking responsibility 
for each child's growth in reading, writing, spelling and related subjects. As 
it now stands the teachers cannot take this responsibility in any real sense if 
they are not given the freedom to set up their program the way that they want to 
do it. How can the teacher take responsibility for results if he has to use a 
mandated program, for all? Realist.'.cally speaking, all the teacher has responsi- 
bility for is to take the children through the program smoothly. If a child 
"fails" the program, then the people who were responsible for choosing the 
program — the district's administration — have the responsibility to remedy the 
situation with the remedial or corrective reading program. Therefore, if an 
increasing number of Seymour teachers can be taught to use a proved approach 
to assessment. . .monitoring, it will free those teachers to take responsibility 
for each child's grovrth in the language arts. And the assessment. . .monitoring 
approo.ch has been tried successfully at Seymour in the laboratory class. The 
results were very encouraging but have to be looked at with the unique labora- 
tory class situation in mind, (in the laboratory class, we must remember the 
advantage — that the children were taught in groups of six, except for the times 
when the director took over the whole class; but, on the other hand we must re- 
member a big disadvantage — the teachers were "green" and not at all well trained 
in the analysis .. .monitoring approach at the beginning of the year.) Here are 
the resultc of the Spache Diagnostic Reading Scales infcrma!^ reading inventory 
composite (oral-silent) scores on the third grade laboratory class children, 
reading level gain of the median child ~ 2.0 years 
n=19, the number of children who were 
in the class for one full school year) 

calculated coverage yearly growth in reading of this / 

child during the first and second gradesjr .4 per year 
(from initial Spache scores) 

(n= 19 ) 

1 . Mr. Murray and the Director met with Dr. Gerald Cleveland, the Assistant 
Superintendent for Curriculum, and Vic, Rudolph Zieschang to eij^lain and clear 
this possibility with then. 
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Thus, this class made a reading level gain that could be put at more than 
four times their average gain for each of the last two years — assuming that the 
reading test scores at the end of this year -will not lov/er substantially when 
the child returns to school in the fall. (See Appendix XI for a bar graph 
showing the improvement made by each child and illustrating the wide range . ) 

So all this e3q>erience will be used to help change the primary grades 

Seymour language arts curriculum toward a process whereby well-trained teachers 
design classroom programs in response to the needs of the children as analyzed- 
diagnosed-prescribed by the material used in the laboratory class. What are the 
planned first steps? First, in September, Mr. ^ftlrray will have ten people from 
the MTPT working in five partnerships, in all grades, kindergarten through four, 
except grade two. All but one of these teachers have been teaching at Seymour — 
in the laboratory class. The one MTPTer who didn’t go through the laboratory 
class experience has been teaching with one of the Seymour kindergarten teachers 
for the last two months. Thus, Mr. I4urray will have a group of examples at almost 
every grade level in the primary area showing interested teachers how an analysis... 
monitoring approach can work. No formal or policy requirement is to be imposed 
on other teachers c The idea is to make the analysis . . .monitoring process 
familiar to teachers and allow it to be judged on its own merits. Then, if 
teachers want to begin to take more responsibility for their own class programs 
in the language arts, by analysis .. .monitoring of the children, the analysis 
materials will be made available to them and sufficient examples of teachers 
using this approach will be available to help them learn. At the first grade 
level, the pre-first "beating" the prediction reading, failure class will be an 
extreme exanple of analysis. . .monitoring teaching. One of the two MTPT 
kindergarten teachers has participated in the testing of the kindergarteners 
for the predicting reading failure study so she will be available to help 
kindergarten teachers who are interested in helping children improve in the 
areas apparently critical for reading success. In the third grade, two of the 
four third grade classes will be taught by MTPTers. One of these classes will 
be taught by a partnership i/hich has worked at Seymoiir (with half of the labora- 
tory class children) for the past four months, using the analysis .. .monitoring 
approach to reading. At the fourth grade level, the MTPT partnership will take 
the laboratory school class on to the fourth grade during the 1969-70 year. This, 
hopefully, will demonstrate how children who have been taught by an analysis. . 
monitoring process can increasingly take responsibility for their own learning. 

This also will suggest whether having teachers moving "up" with their classes 
will prove a strength in an inner city curriculum characterized by the analysis... 
monitoring approach to teacher responsibility in the language arts. 

How are these MTPT classes going to be supplied with the needed materials 
and equipment? To. do a good job most of the MTPT teachers want equipment such 
as the Bell and Howell Language Jfester, listening centers which have a tape 
recorder and about twenty pre-recorded casettes as their cores, portable electric 
typewriters, and an amplifier, speaker, microphone system for Newstime and otlifer 
group dictation activities of e 3 q)erience chart stories. In addition, teachers 
will need plenty of hi~interest but lo-vocabulary supplementary readers, 
programmed learning materials (such as the Sullivan series) along with tests and 
other coiiimercially printed materials. The MTPT students will be supplied from 
three sources. First, some of the money that the city school district paid to 
the Program for its teaching of the laboratory class is available for purchase 
of.TmitEiials and equipment (the balance has already been spent for some of the 
laboratory class materials and equipment.) Second, the materials fees that the 
students have been paying each semester ($45.00) have been used in purchasing 
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m-tcrials — maiiiJ.y h: -lo booif:*, j’J nelly, and third, the program’s instructional 
budget has 5.n it funds to lr"p uibh a modest amount of materials with which 
teachers can impl.emcat their analysis-’diagnosis-prescription-implenentation plans. 

At Sumr.er c^.hool, (a 70^ black urban school, ) again the MTPT is being hired 
primarily because the principal feels that his needs for reform of the curriculum, 
with teachers talking increasing responsibility for the progress for each child, 
can be met. As was described above (pv 24 ) the faculty at Sumner has been 
moving toward acceptance of the analysis .. .monitoring process, led by the direc” 
tor’s work with several teachers who have developed into some of the informal 
leaders of the primary grades faculty. T?hen when the faculty and principal 
realized how many of the ehildrer. in the first and second grades were not 
learning to read they turned to the Director for help. (The analysis. . .moni- 
toring approach has already been in use in four cf the primary classrooms where 
the Direc' has been working with the teachers. In these rooms almost no child- 
failed to learn to read while in some of the other classrooms as many as 
twenty one out of twenty one cLildren hare not made noticeable progress in learn- 
ing how to read d’rr5.ng the 3.963-69 year, 3b. no classroom using the standard 
city basal rcade.r system did the e.J.lQren make the progre s in reading and re- 
lated language did the children in the ana3.ysis. ..monitoring classes.) 

Tiie plan, that the Director and an MTFT student worked out, has been ac- 
cepted by bbe S-n:‘''er pcrent-comn. . ‘ 'T which passes on special programs at Sur;ier 
school, using far.ds from the rcl;.oo3.’s State Urban Aid grant. The p?.an consists 
of two distinct 2:c;:tSc ?crt I is desi.gned to take the "losers" (those children 
found not to be 1 ruing oo read; and have five I4TPT analysis. . .monitoring reading 
speciad.ists work with bliein along with their teachers during the 1969 - 7 O school 
years. The kZCTT tecohsrs wi3.3. le each paid as a 2./'' time teacher and will work 
during the mo.rr- in gs— prime tLms fc.r the teaching of reading. These specialists 
wi3J. work in a house across the st?.’eet from the school which is to he rented with 
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v'nat the I'S'PT sbu.d'^nts have heeii taught to use and the approach which the most 
successfu.1 (in terms of read5.ng rec'*lts) teachers on the primary staff are now 
using. The reeled materials for this effort will be purchased, again, with finds 
from the State Dr ban Aid gi?ant. 

In. addition to the two parts of the plan, as outlined above, three MTPT 
teachers are no;-; working at S.;xT.er school. They took over during the year when 
openings hr'aiUe available . They vdll continue in September, thus there' will be 

at least eig!.t IHiT Sc..lc* ..s at Sumner. 

At Stonehedge rJchoo3., in r.u'eurban Cainlllus, the degree of curric’iLum reform 
that will be pc,?!olbJ,e probably will net be as great as was hoped for originally. 
Because of t'ne S'.,ate aid zcfJlr eh- instead of nine MTPTers that were to he hired, 
only six cruld be hired-> On the other hand, however, one of the MTPT la'ooratory 
class teacher .s v/:- Stonehedge^ f/r. Leon Greahell, is to he hired as Stonehedge’s 
new vice principol and Mr* Stonger, a staff member of MTPT^will be the new prin- 
cipal at Stonehedge. So perhaps even though the number of MTPT students is not 
as large as was hoped, theii- influence will be felt substantially in that school 
of over forty five classroom teachers . 
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\Jhere will ^gPT students be teaching in September ? 

■ * ' * X ' « 1 . 

So, in sunanary, here are the placemehts which have been made for the MEPT 
students. All students except those working for the City School District of 
Syx’acuse have received contracts. None of the regular and continuing teachers 
working for the City School District of Syracuse have received contracts yet 
because of the uncertainties of local finance. The five analysis. . .monitoring 
specialist positions at Sumner have the approval of the Sumner board which passes 
on appropriations from their Urban Aid grant and the funds have been promised by 
the State. !Kie State officials have to review the plan yet, though. Because of 
the backlog the review has not yet begun on programs slated to start in September. 
The five MTPT students who are to be paid by Urban Aid funds are aware of this but 
are willing to take what at this time seems a small gamble. 

Number of MPPT students Grade 

Seymour. tro students K 

1 

3 

k 

Sumfier ....eight students 1 

3-i» 

reading specialists 

Stonehedge six students...... .......... 2 

3 

Cazenovia .. two students 

(Green St. School).......... 3 

liiat leaves two students who are not placed but who are ready to be placed. 
One of these is likely to be placed in the group of reading specialists at Suimer 
because one of the specialists will take a half-time job as a remedial reading 
teacher with intermediate grade children at Summer. (This is part of the regular 
"Corrective Heading Ecogram" in the City School District.) Tlie second has not yet 
been placed. A third MTPT student, not placed, will have a baby in the early 
fall so she will be delayed in returning to the program. Her placement will be 
considered seriously at a later date. 



Positions 
1 p*shp. 

1 p*shp. 

2 p’shps. 

1 p*sbp. 

1 full time 
1 p'shp. 

5 i/5 time positions 

1 p*shp. 

2 p‘shps« 



1 p'shp. 




Now, we shall turn away from these descriptions of what occurred during 
the program so far. We shall turn to a perspective which views the MTPT pro- 
gram in terms of its unique contributions to improvement of teacher education 



In smamary, vhat are soae of the features of this teacher training program 
which strengthen it and -were designed to connect laany of the persisting prob^ 
leas of conventional teacher training prograias ? 



1, 55ie principles under which the students are learning are those which are 
reccxmnended for teaching children. For exaii 5 )le, self-directed learning (where 
appropriate) is not advocated for children alone. It is practiced as a key 
part of the process of learning how to teach, through the MTPT Erograa. Or, 
one-to-cne contact between teacher and student is not described and advocated 
in MTED seminars and texts alone— such inte3?personal "tuning in" is the goal of 
the frequent conferences each student has T-rf-th the Director, In fact, now much 
time is devoted to extolling the virtues of such principles of teaching ^d 
learning;^ a-s these two. They are practiced in the teacher tr ai n in g program, they 
are demonstrated with children, and then the student is left to Judge for herself 
not only as to the general value of the principle but to what extent she is able 
to adapt this to her own style and aims, 

2, Students are introduced to, and taught how to handle the educational process 
of the teacher training program before they are e3q)ected to begin to function in 
the program. For exanple, you will recall reading how the first month of the 
program emphasized students’ learning about and reviewing critical reading and 
discussion, efficient reading and study, honest interr ••rsonal communication^ an<i 
skill in reaching clear perceptions especially 5.n a verbal context. In addition, 
considerable time was spent in discussing the aims of the program, what was ex- 
pected of the student, the staff’s biases, and how to write a "Goals Paper," 

Also, the Director and each student became familiar with the one-to-one confertece 
procedure. 

3* M^st of the trainees will take Jobs in schools where principals und^stand 
and want to support innovations that they will bring with them from the teacher 
training program. Thus the program attempts to secure the close cooperation of 
principals who want those principles of learning which are emphasized in the 
teacher training program, to be enphasized in their schools. Those principals 
are included as non-paid field staff members of the Program, 

h. Most of the trainees will take permanent Jobs in schools where there will 
be a supportive group of MTPT trainees to withstand the possible peer pressure 
from other teachers to conform to all exis.ting practices at the school even if 
those are not seen as particularly good for children by the trainees. It is 
assumed that if four to eight partnerships are hired by one principal the eight 
to sixteen teachers will have a reference group that is supportive. Of course, 
all efforts will be made by the principals and the MTPT staff to help pave the way 
for the new teachers by introducing new ideas to all the staff, establishing 
friendly one-to-one relations with teachers on the staff, taking teachers* 
classes when, for exaurple, a teacher wants to take bhe (day off to irLsit another 
school, and by helping teachers in other ways. 

5. The strengths and weaknesses of each individual are assessed careful3y and 
this assessment is a key factor in the tra,inee*s program. It is assumed that 
in most cases the person who knows an individual best is the individual himself, 
Tnerefore she is helped to make a careful assessraent of herself as a* teacher and 
to couple this with her well thought-through aims. 
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6. IThinking through oner's aims and carefully assessing one’s strengths and 
weaJmesses are not done ovemi^t. Each trainee is given aniple time and 
experience to consider and think through what she *isy what she wants to do 
with children in school and how she best should get about the task. Biis is 
the primary goal of the first semr-ster of the MPPT Program. 

7# !Hie Director follows each student closely through her entire training 
course of two and one-half years, thus enabling the student to develop 
according to her strongest potential. Bier ef ore it does not become essential 
that a student learn a particular point during one particular semester or a 
particular class. Close contact should make plain the "teachable moment” for 
learning the key knowledge and skill which is most iinportant. Also, of course, 
why does the program have to assume that it needs to "teach" each trainee almost 
aH of what she needs? Jiany trainees can learn on their own and in their own 
way, much of what is of value, if the opportunities are in line with their 
needs and interests and if they are offered many chances to work with children. 
The Director’s task thus becomes to assess continually the individual develop- 
ment of each student along with arranging to teach aJl or some at the time, 
during two and one-half years, when it seems most propitious. 

8. Students are put in the schools almost immediately as observers and par- 
ticipants and are put in carefully arranged teaching positions. This opens 
the way fbr the student’s subsequent learning, in the training program, to be 
based on the student’s first-hand adequate understanding of the . 
realities of schooling. Also this realistically defines most students* abi- 
lities to handle children, initially, in school— thus lessening anxiety by de- 
fining a realistic problem for scmie and surprising others because they see they 
have a natural knack for handling youngsters in classes, 

9. Trainees are usually put in practice teaching situations which encourage 
them to evolve a teaching style of their own, best suited to their personal 
style and aims. Thus trainees are not left with any one teacher for longer 
than one or two sessions, usually, jy observing a number of teachers work in 
a number of situations and having ample time to work with children by them- 
selves, MTPT trainees are encouraged to set up a teaching situation which is 
functionally related to their aims and style, 

10 . Bie Director teaches children, both to demonstrate to the trainees as well 
as to keep his perspective realistic. Along with watching teachers with child- 
ren the trainees observe the Director working with^ children in such situation; 
as analyzing an individual’s reading ability, teaching a chart story lesson to 
a primary grade class, in a one-to-one conference with a third grader about a 
book he is reading. 

11. MDst trainees are clustered in two or three schools (adminstered by the 
participating principals) which makes maximum use of MTPT supervisory personnel. 
This allows the Director to do some of the key supervision in the field by saving 
the travel time that is often consumed in supervision of practice teachers. Also, 
this opens the door for the participating principal to help with the supervision, 

12 . Each student leaves the program with a considerable amount of key materials 
for teaching, tha,t schools are not likely to have available. MTPT students pay 
$45 per semester for materials such as hi-inter?<jt lo- vocabulary supplementary 
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readers useful in a revolving library while the trainee is in the MTFI?* At 
the end of the prograza trainees will divide the library equitably, 

13 * Trainees are encouraged to assess thesiselves, by themselves and in 
cooperation with the Direc’*or, With the fi'equent conferences. Goals Papers, 
joint planning, and the Director's continual assessment, reliance upon letter 
grades (“A”-"F") is unnecessary. Thus students are encouraged to judge them- 
selves on perforznance according to their aims, not according to a letter grade. 
For exaziple, students are required to state their key goals for teaching in 
behavioral terms in preparation for their intern teaching (the last) year. At 
the end of this year, they must support their evaluation with evidence dealing 
with changes in children. 

l4. All groiQ) and interpj^rcoD'ii activities are tape recorded so that both the 
staff and students ni^it listen a second tine for more clarity, or to learn 
why something did or did not take place. Thus most of the scheduled inter- 
personal situations are potentially learning situailons for participants inter- 
ested' daii- studying intei'*;crsbnai proct'*s* "Also .trainees who have to be absent 
can use the tapes to catch up. !Riis feature is particulla*ly important for 
trainees who are mothers and sometimes have to stay away because of family con- 
cerns. 



What is a description of the structural model (the Student Enabling and De- 
centralized model) which best characterizes the prototype Mid-Career Training 
for Partnership Teaching Program? 



The novel structure which was set up to facilitate the program, described 
in its first semester, above came to be known as Student Enabling and Decen- 
tralized model for teacher education. ( ‘ " “r-;/ ' ' **' 

I j . . ■ " ■ • 

The word "Decentralized” refers to the fact that the "program is designed 
to be essentially a one-man and a secretar;^ operation— with help from Iftiiver- 
sily resources, part-time assistants, consultants, and cooperating elementary 
school principals. This gives the Director and students personal contact over 
the full length of the program. It also provides a simple organization inten- 
ded to cut out many of the complexities involved when adminstrators, officials, 
and professors take various integral authority roles in a teacher education pro- 
gram. ®ius, the simple direct structure tends to make unnecessary the various 
policies and arbitrary procedures that are necessary to enable all students to 
be treated fairly by the many personnel typically involved in teacher training 
programs. All of this, then, is intended to free the Director to work directly 
with the students and to pilot freely the training program so that it promotes 
and s\ ^>ports the individual development and self-direction of each student. 

Decentralization also allows a particular Director’s program to be clearly 
representative of a certa.in point-of-view about teaching and learning if this 
is desired. This opens the door for educational plurad.ism— several units to be 
operating on a single canpus or a single comimmity, each offering students a 
chance to ezplore a clearly defined approach to teaching. Then too, this clear 
focus invites principals to join their schools with a particular program which 
embodies the approach to education and/or educational reform that they desire 
for their school. 
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The words "Student Enabling" signify the relationship between the Director 
and in d iv idual students. 3h this relationship^ the Director is prinarily an 
enabler— a role irhich is established to help the individual zake increasing 
responsibility for his own progress and education. In the ease of the MTPT 
this relationship was illustrated by the one~to-one conferences along with the 
planned initial background experiences for all students, the initial skill-in- 
independent-learning-training sessions, and the enphasis on realism in obser- 
vations and participation in the schools. The purpose initially was to help 
individuals esplore, narrow, and define for themselves the problem of good 
teaching. Then the individual student was helped to tailor a program which 
best fitted her strengths, weaknesses, and "vision for the future. 

Thus the term "Student Enabling” is meant to have connotations that refer 
to helping the student take responsibility for his own learning — enabling bln 
to do the Job in the best imy f*>r him. In the MTPT context, however, this is 
not meant to signify that little content or actual teaching of new skills, or 
knowledge takes place. "Student Enabling" refers to the context within which 
observation, study, teaching, counselling, and individually initiated action 
takes place, Eor exariple even thou^ the one-to-one conferences between 
Director and each student were meant to help the student clarify and organize 
for moving ahead, much teaching or specific content also went on in the con- 
ferences, Eor exanple, the Director attempted to teach most of the students 
how to define educational goals in behavioral terms, in these conferences, 
after largely ineffectual large group presentations. 



^^I hat are the essential conditions necessary for a Student Enat ' Ing and De- 
centralised teac h er training structure such as the Mid-Career Tr^’^T^jjg for 
I^tnership Teaching ^ogram embodies? 



It should be clear up to this point that there appears to be consid^able 
potential advantage in utilizing the Student Enabling and Decentralized model 
in a teacher training program for mid-career people. But what are the essential 
conditions that are necessary factors in this approach to teacher education? 

In other words, what conditions must be met if the program is going to have a 
strong chance for success? Below are drawn two continuu?^ each of which is in- 
tended to represent two extremes of one p^rbicular condition which has basic 
relevance to successful operation of the Student Enabling and Decentralized 
model. In each case it is inportant that we design and operate the program so 
that it: moves as frr as possible to the left on each continuum. 



so that ve; 

A, select people who are openminded, 
interpersonally sensitive, and 
serious about teaching. 



(and) not so that we: 

select people who are closed to evi- 
dence contrary to thelir fixed beliefs; 
people who look at teaching as Just 
one decent Job— the best of those 
available. 



so that we: (and) not so that we: 

B. fit the teacher training system fit the person io a fixed system, 

to the needs of each person (content, 
activities, sequence, style, etc.) 



er|c 
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‘ !Efau8^ the Student “BnahilTig and Decentralized loodel necessitates carefhl 
fl^ecticm. It also necessitates a point-of-view which mtolmizes the idea that 
all teacher trainees need to have certain courses which contain certfdLn con» 
tent and have them in a certain sequ^ice* It therefbre necessitates a Director 
who is able to take his cues trcm the needs of his stud^ts and who is capable 
of effective one-to-one counsellings 

In addition to these two basic considerations^ there are seven operating 
conditions which are essential if the program is to function well* Again^ on 
our coDtinuua it beccmes crucial that conditions are as reipresentative of the 
left as £Mch as possible* -So, it becomes necessary to joove toward the left— 



so that; 

1^;, students win take responsibility 
in^easinc^ for goal setting, plamdng 
their program, execution of plan,, and 
assessment 



(and) not so that: 

students will execute, primarily, the 
tasks assigned by the professor and 
assessed by the professor according to 
his criteria 



In the MIPT if the students do not take a significant responsibility for 
their own learning the program will fail* Very simply, the Director cannot 
check on satisfactory coDpletion of every detail of the various activities and 
specially designed study projects set for students* He cannot force stu- 
dents through the program* The "rudder” is share i by the Director with each 
student whb^ to carry out the metaphor, must know the course well and know how 
to find out if he is on course* 



so that: (and) not so that; i 

2. there is epen, honest inter- students will read text, do assign- 

perscxial cosminication between ments, attend lectures, etc* and not 

students, staff, and cooperating coBaaunicate extensively with professor* 

principals. 

Dbless the channels of eoaounication are open wide, participants in a 
Student Enabling and Decentralized program such as the MEPT will become bogged 
down in the variety, acabiguity and resultant tensions* Oa. the other hand, a 
sliple lecture or practicum course offers the student a la i nim u m of cooplexity 
with which to deal* Such typical college courses , therefore, necessitate a 
minimum of comaunication to determine what others are doing, take care of mis- 
understandings, take advantage of opportunities, and to pursue idiosyncratic 
pro;)ects* In the Student Enabling and Decentralized model these comnucication 
talks are considered an inportant learning experience in the tr a i n i ng program. 

It is a laboratory in learning how to enjoy the fruits of diversity while 
minimizing the problems* 



80 that: 

3* motivation of each individual 
is Intrinsic, ie*, based on sat- 
isfaction of meeting felt needs, 
observation of growth, etc* 



(and) not so that; 
motivation of each individual is 
to succeed in getting high grades 
and other approval ftrom the pro- 
fessor* 



If the average student seriously feels ”I*n doing what makes sense to 
me, in terms of the teacher I want to be, and I see that I am siicceeding,” 
the Student Enabling and Decentralized model is working* In ot'iieir words. 
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the ala is not to have the stuieot iiorry ahout failing but to yarrr about the 
oeaniog de.i«n of hi. plan and h^ mwaeeTinanyto^ it^. 



SO that: 

there la urtninY' _ ___ 

feedback between Director a nd 
students contizaioiuly 



Cand) not so yiat; 
student *s role i« tn An 



ks 



assigned and turn in the evldente 
which the professor can then evaluate. 



end to see that the Director knows what they are doing 

^ questions, barely fbnaed ideas, and professl^ frus- 

*4 ^ ^^^9 needs to coaaunicate his concerns about par- 

ticu^st^ts wd a^t the program, to the students involved so that iSaa 
and progress can flow from both ends. 



fand) not so that; 

^x>fessor assumes that students 
have necessary «irm« to handle 
the tasks he assigns. 



so that; 

program will help students 
have sufficient akin in indepen- 
dent learning (critical thinking 
and discussion ability, clear per- 
eq;>tions, knowledge of biases and 
bangles, efficient readin^^ etc. ) 

«nr> ^ pre-rc«iisitc edncae 

before ^ begins a program such as the MTPT. But it is J^tiaX that lie 

handle the tasks that are essential— In this ease lndepea4ei^ 
helped to assess himself so that he can seek help if lie 

Because of the Indlvldualiaed natura^^ 

i^o hie pr^an a remedial ejq;>erience or two if 
needs it. Inis is particularly possible because the students are going to bt 

tra^^^^*”^ ^ semesters. There is time to pause for basic 



so that; 

students manage tlang «n ea c h 
has sufficient time that is avail- 
able for developmenting and isple- 
oenting emerging plans— time not 
coopted by undue pressures tm 
other dealines, jobs, etc. 



(and) not so that; 

students are fcrc% by stricT" " 

deadlines^, ask by the profeseor, to 
do the tasks that are aatigned^ with 
little need to keep tdooks of time 
available for capitalising on 
ooEportimities. 



h- drfiBition a Btudent it aot wfficiently Mlf><UreeUi« 

^ can — his tljae ao that he can reserve tine for fttUlUlng hi. am 

l»8e amount, of time frora being eo^ted »» i«rt 
tangbXe obU^tltOT and hone reiq?<audbUltie8. It 1. an i.mie iMeb need, 
be particularly dear with mid-career women who were not working he. 

these women into the program from a 
l^a whi^ is fall of ecenitment. to mmtage the ehurch baMar, direct the 

reapemaiblUtles, ttiles. some woom 
«e propwed it becomes very difficult to turn dom the frienit Who 

Jihe ym did last year." Heedless to say it is also dlffteU 

** first, that "Mom Wouldn't ba disturbed when 
sne s reading unless it*s an emergency.** 
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so that; (and) not so that: 

7 # Director vill follow dovelopnents Director will either leave it all 

in each student’s case over the full up to the -student or will leave full 

IfcSgth of the program responsibility for following certain 

key developments to another staff member 

ihus, the Director has to discipline himself to do things such as read the 
log sheets carefully each week, listen carefully to students during conferences, 
ea5>lore questions penetratingly with students, follow-up and gather more infor- 
mation by field visits and observations of the students with children. Obviously 
this self-direction on the part of the Director is parallel to the self-discipline 
involved for the students. 



so that; 

B, Director has clearly esta- 
blished authority (l) to make 
decisions necessary to i&^le- 
ment plans and (2) to carry 
our new directions in response 
to needs and opportunities. 



(and) ndt so that; 

Director is given responsibility but 
not given authority to allocate 
resources without constant administra- 
tive review from siqperiors. 



This means, in down-to-earth practical terms, that the director has suf- 
ficient budget at his discretionary disposal to implement the needs of the 
students and the wider needs of the program as they emerge, without having 
to make a case for each decision. It also means that the director be pro- 
tected from the petty bureaucratic nit-picking that can harass individuals 
in large organizations such as tiniversities. Therefore, it is inportant that 
the Director be put in a position with sufficient resources and status to free 
him from undue administrative details and demands on his time. Of course, if 
he is given authority and resources he must be held accountable so we are not 
speaking of fiscal or organizational anarchy. But we are speaking of his being 
held accountable for overall success or failure at periodic points— not for the 
decisions alcmg the way. 



Is there a working hypothesis connected with the Mid-Career Trainiaw 
pELrtnershii) Tetuihing Brogram? 

Yes, it is: 

If we selwct well educated housewives who are warm, open, inter- 
personally sensitive, and serious about becoming good teachers; 
and if we help ecich of them to take responsibility increasingly 
for her cxwn growth toward becoming a good teacher, then the child- 
ren taught by these people will mirror the teachers* training— 
that is children in these classes wiH. increasingly take reqponsi- 
" ' ' ■ tT bility for their own growth at school as compared with the children 
in classes of teachers with similar background but who were not 
trained as MUPT teachers. 

The statement about assessment in this Report (below) will outline plans 
for testing this hypothesis* 
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Hoy vere the atudents Initially selected? 

liie full report or recruitoent and selection was included in the MEES 
interim report to the New York State Department of Education, Teacheods Re- 
serve Office, on December 31> 1967. A copy of pertinent sections of this 
interim is included below as Appendices YIII and IX. 

we use the experience of the present MUPT group to make better selec* * 
tions neacb time? 

Utie MTPT students were tested extensively at the time they entered the 
program. How, after the studoats have been in the program for approximately 
one, year, the Director selected those students whOTi he felt best fitted the 
program and those students whom he felt had to struggle unduly to meet the 
program's uni<|ue demands. Then the research staff checked back into the en-* 
tering test results and found that severeil tests clearly differentiated be- 
tween the two groups— the group whibh has seemed to fit ideally and the group 
id^ih did not seem to fit easily. These tests have been ccxabined into a test- 
ing package which was used to test a group of applicants for four openings. 

Based primarily on test results, this selection took place in April, 1969* 
four students who were selected 'will remain in the program as first-year stu- 
dents, for the last year of the program (1969^1970). In this way the pre- 
dictive value of the tests can be validated. It was made clear to these stu- 
dents that their tenure in the program is guaranteed only until the end of the 
present program, Jline 1970. Hieir courses will be arranged so that they can 
finish the program in the regular eleroentary education sequence in Syracuse 
Dhiversity if it is not possible for them to finish in a second MTPT program 
at Syracuse. (See pp. 5^ - 55 a detailed, step-by-step eaqplanation of 

the tests used, the criteria used, and the statistical procedures used.) 

By admitting these four students in the fourth and fifth semester of the 
Brogram we are also ej^loring the idea of starting a second major groi^ in the 
last half of the MTPT sequence— a group which will then provide a core of 
e^qperlenced students to teach the group which will enter when ^ the original 
groi^ graduates. This might be an ideal way to provide program continuity. 

Tn this way, the new students will be able to learn from the students already 
in the program. Therefore, the whole operation might run smooth^', particularly 
with respect to the problem of convincing the students that they have to con- 
centrate on developing and implementing their own goals rather than to set up 
the goals that the professor wants them to set up and in other ways “play 
6u:ademic games." This was, and is one of the continuing struggles in the pro- 
gran^-to prevent students ftrom beginning, again, to ask "what does the pro- 
fessor want” and not think and plan for themselves. 

Are students dropping out of the Program ? 

At the end of the first semester three students dropped out of the program. 
jXcring this past year (the two semesters of 1968-69) no student voluntarily 
dropped out of the program. At the point of this writing, no student has given 
any Indication that she intends to drop out. One student was asked to leave 
the program the end of the I968-69 year. 



How are students replaced when they drop out of the Progran? 

J!he original plan for replacements was co"‘choose people who can offer 
something that the Program needs* For example, if there were two persons who 
fitted the program and one was a mathematician, and the program was short'^of 
people who could teach children mathematics with esipertise, the person who was 
the mathematician would prohahly be picked. Now another option has been opened. 
It is the idea of ta kin g in a substantial group of students ^ the beginning of 
the fourth semester so that when the original group graduates, at the end of the 
fifth and last semester, a continuing group will be left. Then this continuing 
group will be the core of the next five semesters in the subsequent program. 

This is the multigraded idea in the public schools— where each year a part of 
the group leaves while part of the group remains to continue on with the teacher 
and the inccaning new group during the next year. Now that the Program has taken 
in four people in an attempt to refine the selection procedure, by validating 
the new testing package, we shall also be able to explore the question of how 
much the new people learn from the old ones and how much these new people miss 
by not having some of the total group experiences that characterized that first 
semester of the present Prograne 

Are students “washed out" from the Program ? 

Uhder this '.heading in the last annual report, the Director wrote the 
following: 



Experience with the MPPT so far indicates that students will make the 
decision to leave the program, if this becomes necessary, because they see 
that they should. Each student and the Director should be continuously 
making an appraisal of progress, thinking throu^ the specific meaning of 
next steps that need to be taken, and remedying small problems before they 
become serious. In this context it is assumed that most students who are 
not becoming teachers who can deal with children as well as most teachers 
in the field, at least, will see and be shown clear evidence that this 
inadequacy is the case. 

Taking responsibility for your< own learning means taking risks if 
you are to be creatively self "directed. This means that it is important 
that students do not feel that the threat of failure is ri^t around the 
comer if they do not succeed all the time in everything that they do. 

With this in mind it becomes particularly inportant to decide upom dismis- 
sal from the program only as an extreme and last resort. 

Also, in the MTPT each student has to be hired by a principal. The 
two or three participating principals observe the student teach and work 
with children. Also the principals participate with the teachers in some 
meetings and seminars. If the student is not offered encouragement by 
any of the principals, this indeed is evidence to be considered seriously. 
Presumably the principals share the goals for the teaching of childhen 
that are inplicit in the MTPT, If they are not encouraging this becomes 
an inportant source of feedback for the student. 

More experience with the MTPT will shed more light on this question, 

• ^ . > 4 . ^ 

Now we have had one more year of experience and it has shed more'^light on 
this question. Basically, the principles laid out above still stand but the 
conplexities have come to light. First, if the student doesn’t seem to perceive 
clearly the evidence that she is not succeeding and/or if the student has a 
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difficult time making a decision to leave because it means failure to her, 
then it sometimes becomes the role of the Director to ask the student to leave. 
As T 7 as stated above, this action should only be used as an "extreme and last 
resort." But in the meantime open honest communication between the student and 
Director, which is a prerequisite of this program will often beccwie more dif- 
ficult due to defensiveness and frustration on the part of the student and 
perhaps the Director. Being the objective judge and at the same time the ac- 
cepting counselor is difficult for the director. Then too, if the Director 
has not perceived the evidence accurately, what then? To whom does the student 
turn for "appeal"? 

Of course the student has the same appeal ri^ts as any student might have- 
to a dean or other University official. Then too, if the MTPT program is 
operated in parallel with a standard 1-IA program in teacher education, the stu- 
dent can simply be transferred to the standard program. But the questions 
raised above merit further reflection before the final blueprint for the MTPT 
is written. 

How will students be certified? 



The present MTPT prototype Program is registered by the State Department 
of Education's Division of Teacher Education and Certification as an approved 
program leading to permanent certification in New York State. The specific 
detail and rationale for certification of students in future programs, such as 
the MTPT, is in the process of being considered by the State Dej)artment of 
Education. Finalization of certification plans will, of course, depend on the 
assessment data from the prototype MTPT Program and subsequent evaluation. 

A State Department team is scheduled to visit the Progrgun in Spring, 1970. (The 
present MTPT Program’s formal state "registration" approval extends to September, 
1970.) The State team wishes to judge the prototype Program's adequacy on the 
basis of performance rather than prior description submitted before the Program 
began operation. After this visit, a final decision v/ill be made as to the 
specifi.es of certification of future programs which might be modeled after the 
M!PT prototype. 

One certification idea was suggested as part of the original rationale for 
the prototype MTPT. This is symbolized by each student’s Goals Papers, 
considered as official reports to the State Department of Education, submitted 
to the State Department's representative (the Director of the program) at the 
end of each semester of teacher training. Essentially the certification idea 
is based on the premise that well selected students could be granted certification 
on tlie basis of evidence showing their carrying our a well thought-through 
teacher education plan. This would include the students' esjploration and 
clarification of their aims for children in their classes, drafting a plan for 
reaching thosea aims with children, implementing those plans, continuously ^ 
evaluating their progress, and assessing the outcome. The State Department’s 
role would then become to license and monitor the directors which they felt had 
the qualifications to bring out the best in serious students, especially mid- 
career students who were carefully selected, partly on the basis of a considerable 
amount of relevant and valuable experience. 

What is the progress to date of filming the prototype Mid-Career Training 
for Partnership Teaching Program? 

Several lengthy segments of film have been shot. The filming began with 
the planning phases of the MTES project and then the first semester 
o 

ERIC 
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of MTPP. During summer, 19^5 Mr- feter TaroUi, "the film director, and the 
MPES Director met and mapped out the general direction and as much of the 
script as was possible at that time. The film will be of thirty to forty ^ 
minutes duration and will be a professionally produced documentary. It will 
be distributed both statewide and nationwide by the Syracuse Film Center which 
is paying for most of the production. The State Department of Education will^ 
receive ten complimentary copies for distribution. The movie will be centered 
around one or two students, showing their development from the time when they 
made up their minds to join the program to concluding scenes which show them 
functioning as teachers after they have worked through what teaching means to 
them, decided upon a workable plan to approach the aims that they set, and finally 
showing them assessing their own progress at the end of the program. It was 
decided to use one or two students as the theme of the movie, in order to reach 
the prime audiences with a high human interest movie. The prime audiences were 
designated in this order: (l) Mid-career women in groups such as the League of 

Women Voters and PTAs; (2) Schools of Education and Education processors and public 

officials . 

During I968-69 Mr. Tarolli and his crew have been taking sequences according 
to the planned outline. He has been following three MTPT students as they prepared 
for their teaching. One of the students took half of the Seymour laboratory class 
as a partnership teacher in January, 19^9 • She was filmed early in her solo Wv/rk 
with this class. On the day of the filming the children were not what one might 
call docile and quiet! This was filmed, plus another session at which time the^ 
student and the Director were seen viewing a videotape of the class and commenting 
on what they were seeing. This is the kind of action that Mr. Taro3J.i hopes to 
include in the finished product. He will choose from the three students, and 
select the student who will be the "star" of the film, assuming that all 
finish the Program. One of the three, incidentally, had a baby in February . All 
of this has been recorded by I4r. Tarolli in case it will fit in with arsequence show- 
ing the progress of that student thorough the MTPT. 



VThat about pg^ssible extensions and/or next steps of the Syracu se MTPT Program 
after September, 1970? 



Conversations betv/een the Director and numerous persons have explored 
question of, what's next here at Syracuse after the final report is vn*itten? The 
extremely positive student reactions and encouraging experience of the progr^a 
to date strongly suggest that: (l) with refined selection criteria we can select 
mid-career persons drawing the best of the community into the schools— people who 
now are not working at some highly responsible job in industry, government or 
elsewhere only because they have home commitments that prevent them from 
full time positions; (2) the MTPT model is an excellent avenue that attracts these 
people; (3) the MTPT model results in the kind of motivation and slef -analyzed 
problem-solving that can develop well grounded and exciting leadership both 01 
children and of other professionals in the schools; (4) the MTPT model encourages 
these people to expand the limits of creativity, thus encouraging them to i^ovate 
from a base of carefully defined understanding (due to the program s emphasis on 
critical definition of problems) but without being tied to the status quo; and 
(5) the program seems to be an ideal training agent for people who will approach 

teaching from an analysis-diagnosis-prescription-implementation-monitoring^ 

philosophy— the basic philosophy behind the approach to teaching 

in the MTPT. This is the approach to teaching- learning that the MTPT studen s 



are studying “by doing it for themselves, for two and one half years. 

So, how can this strength he used to benefit the children in elementary 
schools as much as possible? First, of course, the blueprint for the best 
possible MEPf will be prepared by September 1, 1970. Biis blueprint will be 
acconpanied by a thirty to forty minute long documentary film showing- the 
program in action. This was the outcome promised in the original proposal. 

Second, after September 1, 1970, there appear three areas that m^t 
be developed to extend the strength and increasingiy exciting possibilities 
Trtiich are summarized by the five pointsin the first paragraph in this section. 
These three areas of possible extension are: 

1. Continue the present MTPT Program here at Syracuse, trying to refine 

improve in the areas which the final assessment show as needing 
further refinement; 

2. Continue the present MTPT Program here at Syracuse, and incorporate 

♦ into this Program a program for the training of directors who can 

perform the enabling role needed in this Idnd of teaching— to sitpport 
extend highly competent and creative people; 

3. Continue the present MTPT Px-ogram here at ^aciise, by utilizing MPPT 
trained people as leaders in public school elementary school curriculum 
design and creative reform. In this case, we would be incorporating 
areas 1 and 2 (above) into a total thrust toward an elementary school 
education -sMch embodied the principles on which the MTPT is based. 

Of course, this new elementary education would embody the MTPT prin- 
<jj_p2.es only so far as they co-uld be adapted to the backgrounds and 

ages W the children. Tliese principles are: 

a. An "enabling" relabionsbip between teacher and s-tudent 

b. Helping each student to understand and define for him- 
self what the tasks of learning are and what sort of 
sequence or learning mode best fits himself 

c. Helping each student assess himself in terms of the 
tasks that have to be done 

d. Helping each student plan the specifics of his own 
program increasingly— helping him to make the decisions 
that best fit his goals and present status plus the 
■various alternatives and resources available . 

e. Establishing the learning environment that is facillta- 
tiv6 of diverse indi-vidual activity in pursuit of indi- 
■vidually defined and criticized goals, 

f. Helping each child to learn the skills of independence^ 
as rapidly as possible in order to help himself to begin 
to utilize thci^e skills in pursuit of his individually^ 
defined goals (We are referring here, to skill in reading, 
writing, spelling, library research, mathematical compu- 
tation and problem solving, defining and clarifyxng prob- 
lems, and careful, aiid acciu-ate perception and observation, 
in particxilar. ) 

g* EstablishDJig the environment and developing the ski l ls of 
cooperative and open, honest communication be-fcween stu- 
dents '■■ ^'•chers.. " ‘ ' . 

h. Helping teachers to view motivation to learn as an intrinsic 
thing, ^diere children feel "I*m doing what makes sense to 
me, in terms of my goals— what I want to learn or what I 
want to accon 5 )lish." 
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i. Developing the skills and systems that promote nutual 
*"tun€d-in" feedback between teachers and children. 

This laeans time for open discussion on a one-to-one 

b 6 isis. . . - 

i. Setting policy and procedures whereby one teacher r«gt 

follow the development of certain childr^ over a long 

enough period of time to enable the child to pursue 

unique learning ejgperiences and yet not be forgotten 

in the cca?)lexity and rush of school. Obis is cleaily 

meant to in 5 )Iy that one teacher will take 

biiity for the learning of a certain number of In^vxduai 

children and will be able to eaqplain at any 

child has accoo^lished, what he needs to accGoplishy 'W 

he has acccmplished as much as he has and why he apparently 

has not accomplished more. ^ 

Eius, if we attorpted to do this— develop area three, 

'wjidng the question, uhat Wnd of a model school could '>® 
pe^e recruited, selected, trained, hy the MTET, along with selected other 

who 'agree with the MTHT principles. 4 ^ j,- 

tor mi^ this be practioalj It could be planned by a stu^ 

Tv.ern t^ation in September, 1970, that ndgiit be coi^posed of the following 

!!!^>^f^^b^^f the present MEET group— people 

for at least raie year in the program and probably would be out teaching 

MEET with another person who co^d beco^ 

ilxector for assessment and administration if the plan developed by the 

ISIv^r^s'^orStlcbool district or districts wh«e a 

be established. At least of these 

be a principal or other actico-orieiited Individual ^ 
neiAborhood unit administrative leadership and liais^ 
togrther, administratively the school and the school district 
-,v...S^al Jonsaltants who share the vision of education irplied by the above 
principles and who have dononstrated that their ideas work. 

.v.v.toe^son from the funding agency(s) that was si^porting the endeavor. 

Ihen assuming the plan had won acceptance of the funding 
volv^, it would be iiuplemented, beginning with the recruitn^t 

?SS^selection, thel7tralning, and finally , V “o^ln fhe 

the model school under the administration of the administrator \feo was 

curriculum pUmning, administration, local school administration a^ opOTati^ 
^^“tiJTTthat the US. 1 S 1 curriculum reform failures from 
and lack of intelligent followthrough would be minimized, ^s, ^ 

such as differentiated staffing; inquiry in 

studies} the analysis... monitoring approach to teaches taki^re^ exoeriences 
for content learning of individual children; use of 
and manipulating materials in mathematics education; 
to lanw^arts; chUdren«s self-direction to reading and 

self^^K in the various basic content areas; the process approach in scl^e, 

specific skiU competence; »d oth» idtes and curriculum 

packages Which seem promising, could be integrated in considerati . 
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D?a Robert Davis (of the 2-fedison Project) and the Director have been 
having a series of ireetings about this possibility* ihey both see the nod^ 
school in an inner city setting* Hiey recently were discussing an idea that 
mijj^t be a vehicle which could add such to the study and pla nnin g group* 

!Hiat is^ have a classroom or two or three classrooms team tau^t^ where all 
the participants in the study*’groiQ> would be involved teaching, side-by-side* 
!Ehus, the group would share a ccaamon frame-of-reference for its discussions 
and deliverations* All the participants would know the same children* ihus, 

(Mie day one person might say, "Well, if Anthony were to work on a project in- 
volving the analysis of his own reading abilily, he would start by trying to 
find why it was too hard for him,” and so an* Ihe model that was used in this 
thinking was the Seymour laboratory class, where sixteen people and the director 
tau^t side-by-side and had what seemed to the Director and students a most 
unifying e^^>erience that facilitated connunication end broke down “game playing*” 
People talked about issuesgermane to teaching and openly dealt with their 
feelin^rather than the kind of personal ego building at the conference table 
that so often characterizes study group behavior* Perhaps the MTPT teachers on 
the planning group could have basic responsibiliiy for the classroom(s) while 
involving the other members of the study and planning groiq> in narrower roles. 

In summary, the following diagram was drawn to show the present purpose of 
MIES (above the top horizontal line) and the projected three alternatives which 
could be combined as outlined above: 
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Purposes of the 
ITesent MIES: 



A* To develop an MIPT blueprint of: 

1* Recruitment 
2* Selection 

3* Diplementation of Brogram 
5* Relations with Schools 
5* Assessment of Training 
B* To set above in theoretical and philosophical 
context 
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Continue the MTPT 
but place emphasis on 
continual refinement 
and increasing efficiency 



Elementary School Continue MTPT 
curriculm development with emphasis 
and innovation on training 

directors in 
"enabling” role 
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What is the I^gES assessneat design? 



The following is an outline of the assessment design for the 
Mid-Career Teacher Education Study: 



I. Overvievj 

The assessment of the MTPT is designed to yield information 
which will contribute to: (l) an understanding of the kinds, 
amounts and causes of change which take place with the partici- 
pants as the program continues; and (2) an evaluation of "^he^ 
imnact ( vis a vis t he goals of the program) which the partici- 
pants have upon the educational environments they enter upon 
their assumption of teaching positions. 

In general than, we may point to two aspects of the assess- 
ment procedure— internal and external . The internal assessment 
has its focus upon changes taking place in the particii>ants as 
they make their way through the program. The external assessment 
looks at the effects i/hich the participants have upon the school 
settings they enter as teachers. 

II. reas to be examined 

Data will be gathered with reference to the following areas, 
judged to be relevant to the goals of the MTES. 

A. Internal (intra-program) assessment 

1. General psychological functioning — this broad area of 
examination attempts to determine the program’s impact 
upon the participant with reference to a nuEiber of dimension 
which are seen as central to the individual’s functioning 
as a unigue individual . 

Specific sub-areas to be examined in this broad area are: 
self-concept; interpersonal perceptions; and, value 
orientation. 

a. self-concept — the self-concept is a construct which 
is used to represent the sum total of perception, 
feelings, judgments which the individual holds toward 
himself. As such the self-concept is seen as^an 
important factor in determining an individual s 
behavior assessment. In this area we will examine 
the amount and direction of changes in the partici- 
pants ’’view" of themselves as the program progresses . 








Instruments to be used In gathering th3.s data 
include : 

(1) Osgood’s Semantic Differential^ 

(2) Person Description Instrument (PDI-5) 
developed by Roger ®irrison 

b. Interpersonal Perceptions— 'this sub-area focuses upon 
the general ideas an individual holds concerning 
interpersonal relationships. It atten^ts to look 

at such issues as: what does one respond to as 

important in others (e«g* status, consideration, 
intelligence, achievement); how "close" does one 
feel it is appropriate to get to people; how does 
one conceptualize various interpersonal relation- 
ships TTith reference to a superiority - inferiority 
dimension? 

The relevance of this sub-area to the 2CEES, 

(iTith its emphasis upon individualization of education) 
should be obvious. Instruments to be used include; 

(1) Person Description Instrument 

(2) Interpersonal Distance Scale— developed hy 
Richard Pearson 

c. Value Orientation— this sub-area examines the nature 
and organization of the participants’ beliefs and 
esqpectancies, TThile not placing emphasis upon any 
formal set of values, the MCES does hope to help 
participants (urho need this help) to move toward 
sufficient personal flexibility and tolerance vis- 
a-vis their values so that they can help students 
engage in the process of working through to the 
hc".:ing of intelligent, responsible value orienta- 
tions. 

Instruments used in this area include: 

(1) The Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 

(2) The Personal Orientation Inventory > developed 
ty Everett ShostrcM 

2. Educational Attitudes— this broad area of examination 
attea^ts to look at the nature and direction of develop- 
ment in the participant's attitude specifically toward 
education. Ve feel it is significant to know what the 
participants come to believe concerning such issues as: 
the general function of education in a democracy; tne 
role of the teacher; the students learn; classroom 
discipline, 

a. Data in this area will be gathered by maluing use 

of existing instruments and by developing other 

instruments as needed. 

Instruments being used are; 

(1) The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventoiy 

(l^Ai), supplemented by an adaptation of the 
Parental Research Instrument (PARl). Ordi- 





narily, the I-2EAI yields only a - single global 
score indicating the extent to which an indi- 
vidual's responses resemble those of "effec- 
tive" teachers. dra^fing, and adapting 
items from the PAHI we have been able to de- 
velop sub-scales of these instruments fo- 
cusing upon such areas as: control; demand 

for activity; encouraging verbalization; 
excluding outside influence; fostering de- 
pendencies. It is believed that such sub- 
scales id.ll yield more useful, descriptive 
data than the single global score of the 1-2EAI. 

(2) MPES S-cems— a collection of incomplete sentence 
stimuli tapping aspects of the teaching function 
important to the MPES. Responses are scored 
to determine the extent to which they are or 
are not consistent idth the goals of the ifPES. 

3* Interpersonal Effectiveness— this broad area looks at 
the individual's actual behavior in interpersonal re- 
lationships in general and more specifically within 
teacher-student relationships.* Specific sub-areas to 
be examined include: communication and relationship 

sliills; teaching effectiveness; impact on children, 
a. Communication and relationship slcills— this sub-area 
loolvS at the sldLlls, prerequisite to accurate, ef- 
fective interpersonal coEmiunication possessed by the 
participants. Such sldLlls will be assessed by: 

(1) The communication task— a situational task which 
requires the participant to teach a concept 
(e.g. scarcity) to a role-played elementary 
school child. The role is designed to face the 
participant idth problems of communication and 
her tape recorded responses are Judged in terms 
of her ability to accurately "tune-in" upon 

and understand the student ^s reaction and her 
ability to act effectively upon the data she 
receives. 

(2) An analysis of the participants* actual behavior 
in real, cne-to-cne teaching situations. Tape 



* Much of tills area falls i/ithin the internal (intra-program) focus 
of assessment; hoirever, to the extent that the area of interpersonal effec- 
tiveness examines teaching effectiveness and' outcomes, there will be a more 
extensive treatment of the area carrj''ing over into the next section of this 
outline dealing i/ith the external (c:rtra-program) focus of assessment. 



/ 






recordings of each interview will be assessed 
by means of an adaptation of the Truaz and 
Carkcff Accurate Bmathy Scale . 

b. teaching effectiveness^ 

c, impact on children* 

B. External Assessment— in review, this assessment focus 
moves beyond what happens ..'.thin the program, to look at 
TThat happens on the Job— in teims of the participants* 
iD^ct upon the schools in which they work. This assess- 
ment T/ill take place priiaarily during the participant's 
intern year (Sept. I969 - June 1970 ). Since one of the 
functions of this assessment focus is to e^^lore the par- 
ticipants* effectiveness (in terms of the MT.PT goals) as 
centred to persons caning out of more traditionally- 
oriented teacher preparation programs, it will be necessary 
prior to the intern year, to locate a control groi^ which 
will serve as a base line against whi the accomplishment 
of the 14 TTT can be Judged. Assuming adequate arrange- 
ments can be made, this control groip will be matched to 
the MTPT in terms of: sezis age; family status; educational 

experience and background. In the ideal, the two groups, 
(in?": and control) as groups. Trill differ only on the 
■ variable of teacher preparation program. 

The sub-ELreas to be examined are described below. In 
' most cases, speci^c instruments and procedures used in 
. this assessment eire to be located or developed. This will 
be done during. the 19^-69 year of the program. Of tre- 
mendous use in this process of developing instrumentation 
will be the fact that a significant number of the partici- 
pants will assume extensive teaching responsibilities in 
the period from February to June 1968. Thus, we Tfill have 
access to large sijsiples of actual classroom behavior upon 
which to develop, and determine the usefulness, of our 
instrumentation prior to the internship year. 

The sub-areas to be exaaiined in this external assess- 
ment focus include: teaching effectiveness; impact on 

students* evaluations of students, other staff and par^ts. 

1 . Teaching Effectiveness— the broad goals of the IfTES 
(e.g. education for responsible individuality, em- 
phasis ipon individualization of instruction) will 
be refined, translated and defined behaviorally. 
ClassrocM behavioi’ of teachers in the MTi^ and con- 
trol groups Trill be compared (by means of videotaped 
samples and/or other types of observation sanples) \rf.th 
.these ' -jbehay.iorS' • which represent, in terms of the 




* See next section of outline 




MPEP goals, effective teaching. 

2. ]&qpact on. children— on a pre-post basis, the children 
tau^t by MIEP and control goups will be examined to 
determine the gains, along a variety of dimensions 
which are achieved over the instructional year (the 
internship year for MTT participants). 

Specific areas of examination will be: 

a. children’s attitudes which reflect a view of 
education as a process for which the child 
has scmie responsibility and in which self- 
direction is desirable 

b. possession, by children, of skills pre-requisite 
to self-direction in education 

c. formal subject-matter achievement 

3. Evaluation of children, other staff and parents— over 

the course of the year reactions of children, staff 
and peurents will be gathered (probably by question- 
naire) to determine how these groups assess: the 

trainees, their teaching goals and style; the trainees 
contribution to the functioning of the school; the 
perceived value of the partnership concept. 



Assessment Design of the IvffiES « P3L0WCHART 
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ffliat vas the Assessmen t plan and informtion during the ^ irst semes te 

the MTFP? ^ +^e activities designed to provide 

5 y the eni of the effect and uLtimate results of the 

information useful in assessing e information concerning the subjec- 

■nrogram fell into three areas. ' ^ + + n -n-mcrrarn as well sis i"ts various com- 

tive reactions of participants to the | ^ various psychometric instru- 

ponents; (2) analysis of the ^iinui^work to develop 

nents designed to r^lect status phases of the ^sesaa^t. 

instr^n^^^ tec^^ques ^ ^ ^^^the poi^t, 

point, in the process of ^^ing an^zed. ^onoeminK the first semester status 
In presenting more specific . above ^i.e. (l) subjective 

of assessment activities, and (3) '^development of new 

reactions of participants, (2) psychomeor^ dats, ana 
assessment techniques) will be used as a framework. 

( 1 ) Subjective reactions of ffiohal reactions to their first 

ls.-;,fjs.s.s rrs!“s. p-K » - - - - 

semester, to respond to the following request: . , - 

Suppos^a friend Who was 

uatinK in a repeat of i .e MCFE, asKea yuu ^yj 
Lte the program for her. What would you tell 

of candidnfess was assured. +V10+ the responses were unanimou-o 

A quick perusal of the responses tKthusiasm of this 

in their favorahleness ®f “t ^ed rLurrent: 

favorableness. 2here were several themes that seem 

1. a sense of intellectual sti^ation 

2. a feeling of personal growth flex.^ble nature which demands 

3. a liking for the program- s her own education 

each participant accept much re^ponsib^xty for ner own 

U the helpfulness and quality of the star .„x ‘^'.wxoritQ 

5 ■ the stimulation of interacting in-school experience 

6. the usefulness of extensive opportunities j,gggtions typically 

The only comments which -would sug^st some J*® ^ticipants- time, 
dealt with the question of the program s deM . s^gested by the term 

|>me found the program demanding ?^^uggest t^^^ such 

"half-time program." Ifowever, even ^gai educational eiqperience. 

demands were the' .natural ° fqhere is^so much 'to do and so much I 

Generally the tone of these comments was _ There is so m 

want to do," rather than, "X’m overworkea. nartioipants' ratings 

Anoth^ type of subjective data ^^.’^^ticipSs wire asked to 

of the usefulness of various aspects . 2 ,, n .extremely useful continuum. The 

rate the cosponents along an ®**^®!!!^.^.the number of ratings falling in eadh of 
results of these ratings (represented^y °|g. 

the line segments) are presented ^cthe folio g p 
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Frequency of Eatings on the Dimension of Usefulness 
for 15 Training Components 



1. Zinmerman* s Class 

2. 33 Books 

3. Junior Great Books 
(Dynamics of Gro\q> Discussion) 

4. Leading Junior Great Books 
discussion gro\Q)s 

5. Guest Speakers^ 

6* T-groi:5)S 

7/ HDI groups (Relationship 
ImproYement Rrogram) 

8, Seymour School Tutoring 

9# Seymour School Seminar 

10. Try-out Teaching 

11. Stonehedge School Tutoring 

12. One-to-One Conferences with 
Director 

13. Training in reading 
analysis & diagnosis 

14. Language Arts of Individual 
Inquiry Series 

15. Supervision of teaching 
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♦Legend 



Score 1 = extremely unuseful 
Scos'e 5 - extremely useful 
RA « not applicable 
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the assese^ent plan, three aets 
gatheSd^ the end of the first seme^ta.: 

data; and wm teaching ste^ data. (See assessment design outline, above, 

’Pot dsscri'P’fcioii of ttissG insi/ruDiGiTfcs# ) - 

®n^»nioation task data was gathered at the heginni^ of the mst 

semester and again at the end. In order tte audio 

tendencv. in this case, to judge the later interviews as “ 

tOTes ^ch serve as the basi« for these data were not scored ^ * 

JS! a^f ^s?!Lterviews were available and could be cod^ so that the raters 

could not tell if they were judging f the extent 

The EDI-5 is an instrument specifically designed to meas in 

to which an individual uses interpersonal and the MTPT 

is presented dS-the following page. 
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Pre X 

519 ^- 



t-Test of Pre~ Tost lateiTpersoiial Ccargponent Scores 
on the itersonal Description Inst maent (PDI-5) 



s •d* 



Post X 



s.d. 



9.23 



1.5 



t 

7^- 



JB»_ 



N, 



• b. 



Ohe results indicated that there was no significant change in the ^ent to 
which the participants, on the EDI-5, iised inte^^sonal dimensions in descri.Jig 
other people, Qhese findings have several possible meanings; 

2 ! tte^PDI-5%S^not’a suffSiently sensitive instrument to pick up changes 

3 ^°o^h^time°toanMsed for the experience of the MTEC to have been 
intewSbed into the participants' functioning, and, h^ce, ch^e on 
the H)I-5, which he apparent in the future, had not yet been 

Ghe first alternative ••-ould not be dismissed. However, drai^ tn\e™s^o?' 
of the program further attention was to be given to the HDI-5 {^th ^ 
iL m^^Stton ^ its re-administration) to shed further light on thxs aapect 

3he ^ven MEPT teaching stems (incocplete srate^.ces) 
determine the kind and direction of change which had takm 

with regard to the students' attitudes in such are^ as: hosf children le , - 

is an effective classroom, how they conceive of chiltora ^ i j, tj,»' 

teacher's responsibilif-.es (to children, parents, school, ®«®' ^ 

function of education. For example, the first stem asked the 

dovm her reactions to "As a teacher I could help students acquire coope cy, 

SSl! taSrin specific areas by:..." Another stem asked for responses .0 

'^^^relevS^^LS^' stems were administ^ed to the ^®^®®® ^^^g^^e^stL 
of the program and again at the end of the i - ■ ®^ 

thev (the students) could make as many or as fevr conplations as th^ dessxw 
tethin the time allotted); thus the students were limited only by the number o- 

separate and distinct ideas evoked by each science stem. aifferences 

In analyzing the responses to the teaching stems, some <nmnari-~ 

were St^^TSf responses on the post-test. In general, and by way of sumn^i- 
ing these responses, most of the trainees used less_ I as a teach^ ^^Vneed 
type of responses; and used more statements reflecting an awareness -espouses 

to consider the student as an integral part of the learning responses 

were more explicit in terms of viewing lea^g, f '‘“e’ es 

teacher-student relationships as a cooperative and mutual effort. Besp^^ 
showed a need for less structure and rigidity in the classroom, and an 
to allow the child to digress from prescribed material, and to 
material motivated by his own interests. Bast responses put great enp 
?n mre creative approaches to learning, utilizing the child .s enviro^t, ^ 

one-to-one learning situations and spontaneity. vas 

discipline, control, convention, and respeco due to the teacher. ^ 

•Dlaced on allowing the student to express divergent opinions; on ^ 

S^e^f L on. iting a classroom which wovad encourage the student 

to he independent and responsible for his own development. 
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f3) Continuing develi^iaent and in^lenentations of assessn^t 

S thr^d of the first semester, and loolong ahead to activitxes slat^ 
for the fall, attention vas increasingly being directed to ^esig^ 
for assessing the participants’ behavior in live teaching situations, fo 
Irterninin^ultimtely, tte results of this behavior upon various ejects of 
pupils’ performance (e. g. academic coigietence, attitudes toward e c<» i , 

^'’^»st°i^SatSy!^t^ion wa^ focused iq)on dev^qplng ^ 

could be used to describe, understand and analyze one-to-one te^ha-st^rat 

interaction (with regard to both cognitive and affectiw di^siras). ^ 

framework was intended to serve not only to record each Participant s ^o^h 

S^Sn^ c^etence but, as well, serve ^ a di^ostic tool 

OTecific infomatioa concerning each participanu wtach could h 

SDecific areas and skills necessary to her growth in effectiveness. 

Looking further ahead we were beginning to clarify m behavior 
the typ^^toact which we hoped the MTET teacher will have upon 
»d ^n ?L^^1 community at large. As this 

gradcSiy worked throng to criteria for assessing the irrpact of our peopl 
upon the real world of students and school. 

What is the assessment plan and info rmation to date? 

Current status of ^sessaent activities 

?*^^t^Md above a series of instruments have been admiJ^stered 
to gather data about the participants wtoh 
following areas: l). general psychological 

2). educational attitudes; 3). inter-person^ aSrba^fS* 
TMs data has been tabulated and 

each participant and will serve as a basis for trao^ th 
patt^^and type of development ;*ich takes P^® 
participants at the MCES progresses, to 
analysis is the following findings dealing with the 

ing Stems . 

1 - Changes from a teacher-determined learning enviroiim^t to a ^re child- 
cSSSed learning environment in the MffiS Teaching Stem scores. 




Xc = 35.‘^, 



Xc = 32.13, 



Sd = 3.96 



Sd = 5.6 



t. = 2.86, p = .01 




* that focus of the assessment plan which looks at changes in the participant 
over the length of the program. 
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ms analysis, -^eh 

SSte^"«s J^si^acaHt Stott to 

SHktiSS SI4tios, la to e^hasize- the teacher's 



p One of tlie iastrunents adsdnistered to the participants in 

W 1^9 part of the internal assessmeivt focus was the 

^dfinformation concerning their Perceptions and eval^- 
tions of their esqperiences in the pro^^ during ® P 
year (1968-69). Ohe questionnaire, vith a suTO 
students* responses is included as Appendix X. 
xnMWBfiUfily hy the students. 

anot^y/H^u^iy 

The questionnaire, viewed as a whole appears to support the following con- 

lusions. ^ strongly that success in the Erofflam 

Scents' developnent of their own goals and not upon one s stall in 

2. SlS^^"^ratS^icLaielsr fl^xihle-tadivi^s ^ahle to 

inodifv their own program of study to meet their mdivi 4rivta«5+ 

3. Stto^ts evidenced a high amount of personal involvement and in e - 

4. "a^tonS totween the st^ memh^s ^aj“fe;e 

- dual students, and between members of the Program s-cuaen ujr 

cnaractorized as highly °vS^ 

the ^ogram showed scores that placed an ^e;" 

^t of fpossihle 5 points (on the scale from ”Sf the 

to "Strongiy Agree"). Hius to general 

extreme, to questions asking them to evaluate the ±r gr 

6, to^^uating the courses taken to the 

dents were considering the math course ^d a ^L^ents 

course, plus other courses taken by ^ iJe re- 

were less in agt'eenient as to the relevancy of the^ " 

sponse to Item 21, "There was little p^^t^the formal 

Zi to other itemsvftich could he interacted 't® tut 

courses and seminars, suggested that students found ^ 

that to general they found the courses pertenent to their needs. 



B. Ejcternal focus* 

1 , After some initisQ. difficulty in locating a conipnrison group, 
a group of women coDparable to the MIES participants, was ob- 
tained from students enrolled in the latter stages of the MAT 
program at Syracuse University. The con5>arison group was ad- 
ministered instruments and other data-gathering procedures 
(e. g. conmunication tash) the results of which will be com- 
pared to those of MTPT particii>ants . It is anticipated that 
these coD^arisons will yield information concerning the im- 
pact of the 63cperimental MTPT vis-a-vis those of a more tra- 
ditional teacher education program. 

2 . During the spring of I969 attention was given to making plans 

for looking at the impact the participants will have \Q)on 
students as they enter public classrocais during the academic 
year I969-I97O- We are interested in tracing the development 
of the students of MTPT participants with reference to the 
following areas: academic achievement - math, reading; edu- 

cational attitudes; and self-directing skills. Our plan 
currently is to match each of our participants* classes with 
a class of comparable students in the same school, to see if 
there are significant differences in the development of stu- 
dents over the academic year I968-1969* 



II. Refinement of selection procedures 

Logically, next time a group is selected for a program similar to 
to the MTPT, the persons selected should resemble the best students in 
present prototype program, both in terms of their abilities with 
children and their abilities to fit the kinds of challenges that 
the MTPT poses to students. In an effort to determine whether the 
test instruments which had been administered to all tbe MTPTers, 
when they first entered the Program, could provide us with objec- 
tive data for selection of entrants into the program, appropriate 
statistical procedures were carried out using seven of the measuring 
5 nstruments originally given to the MTPT students. (Actually, six 
of the instruments were originally given to the students* One, the 
Miller Analogies Test, was taken a few weeks after the students 
entered the program, ) The results of the statistical analysis in- 
dicated that one instrument could be dropped from further use, two 
instruments could be used for the continuing assessment of partici- 
pants in the program, and four instruments could, with a fairly 
high degree of reliability, be used for selection of entrants into 

the program. 



* that focus of the assessment plan which looks at the inpact of the 
program *.pon participants in light of the iupact of traditional 
teacher education programs. 
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In terms of refining the selection procedure for entrants into the 
program, the first st^ taken was the formulation of three specific 
behavioral criteria and the selection of five participants who most 
resembled these criteria (Hi^i group) and five participants who least 
resembled the criteria (Low group). Bie criteria used were as follows: 

A. The participant critically analyzed her wm assuE5)tions, and 
esgolores and clarifies these assumptions (continually ) and 
sets in light of these assuEptions. 

B. The participant critically analyzes and defines her own be- 
havior within *a context of positive self-understanding. 

C. Ihe participant conmunicates and expresses important (to her) 
thoughts and emotions ^ontaneously^ with openness and honesty. 

In analyzing the statistical data we were ^ecifically interested in 
two things: l) which instruments could distinguish a statistically 

difference between the Hi^ and Low groips on the behavioral criteria; 
and 2 ) would the scores on these same instruments, therefore, provide 
us with useful data for selection of entrants into the program. 

Althou^^ most of the measuring instruments were administered on a^ 
pre-post basis to the participants in the program, we were primarxly 
interested in whether there were statistically significant differences 
in the pre-test scores between the two groups, rather than in measuring 
change on a pre-post basis for purposes of selection of eitrants into 
the program. 

Four tests, the Watson-70nza: test of Critical T hink ing, Miller 
Analogies, Itogmatism Scale, and a version of the Parental Attitude 
Research inventory (P,A.R.I.) which was modified to deal with teacher- 
student relationships were found to yield reliable and in some cases, 
statistically significant data, which could be utilized for selection 
of entrants into the Program. Analysis of variance was conducted on 
all the tests for the High and Low groups as well as an intercorrela- 
tion matrix. The statistical data follows: 



TABIE I 



Conparison of Pre-test scores obtained by the High and low Groups 
on four tests. 



Test 


Group 


Pre-test 


Sd. 


t 








X 








A. Watson-Glazer 


High 


8 l.O 


5.33 


2.51 


.05 




Low 


71.0 


6.90 






B. Bograatism 


High 


96.0 


25.09 






Scale 








.975 


n.s. 




Low 


118.4 


44.79 






C. Miller 


High 


60.80 


13.17 






Analogies 








1.55 


n.s. 




Low 


48.80 


11.12 






D. PJV.R.I. 


High 


83.00 


13.93 














. 4 l 6 


n.s. 




Low 


75.40 


20.97 







I 

{ 



5? 
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TABLE 2.0 


Analysis of Variance- 


-Watson-Glazer (Form YM)* 




Source 


Sum of squares 


d.f. 


Mean Square 


F. 


Between 


240.1 


1 


240.0 


6.30 


Within 


304.8 


8 


38.1 






554.9 


9 






* The results of this test were significant at the required .05 level. 




TABLE 2.1 


Analysis of Variance 


- Dogmatism Scale* 




Source 


Sum of squares 


d.f. 


Mean Square 


F. 


Between 


1254.40 


1 


1254.40 












.951 


Within 


10545.20 


8 


1318.15 






11799-^ 


9 






* (Hie low group scored higher, and although the scores 


failed to reach signified' 


the differences 


were not due to chance fluctuation. 






table 2.2 


Analysis of Variance 


- Miller Analogies* 




Source 


Sum of squares 


d.f. 


Mean Square 


F 


Between 


360.0 


1 


360.0 


2.42 


Within 


1189.6 


8 


148.7 






1549.6 


9 






* The high group 


scored significantly higher and although the differences were . 


statistically s 


ignificant, they were 5 


lot due to chance fluctuation. 




TABLE 2.3 


Analysis of Variance 


- P.A.R.I.* 






Source 


Sum of squares 


d.f. 


Jfean Square 


F 


Between 


176.4 


1 


176.4 


.173 


Within 


8145.2 


8 


1018.15 






8321.6 


9 







* No significant results were found - however, this test correlates quite high^^ 
with the Dograatisn Scale. 



i ERIC 
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Correlations for the Four Tests Used in Selecti^ 



Miller's 



P.A.R.I 




^^atson-Glazer 
Miller * s 

P.A.R.I. 



.21 



.09 

.37 



.07 

.50 

.55 



In suimnary of the statistical data then, it was found that the pre- 
administration of the Watson-Glazer significantly differed between the two 
groups, and the high group scored in a more positive-direction on the Dog- 
matism Scale, MUer Analogies and Watson-Glarer. Although the results on 
the tests, other than the Watson-Glazer were not significant, an intercorrelatic 
matrix for the groups indicated a fairly high negative correlation (-.50) be- 
tween the Dogmatism Scale and the Miller's and a high positive correlation 
(+.55) between the Dogmatism Scale and the P.A.R.I, 

It was felt that a clearer indication of distinguishable differences 
could have been attained if the size of the two groups were increased, since 
a number of the tests which were hypothesized as being able to detect dif- 
ferences just barely missed reaching statistical significance; in addition, 
a review of both the statistical and demographic data indicated that the 
High group was a much more homogeneous group than the Low group. 

However, on the basis of the correlations that existed, and the sig- 
nificant Watson-Glazer score, it was felt that a reliable profile on which 
to base selection had emerged, i.e., we would look for an individual to 
score high on the Watson-Glazer and Mller Analogies and low on both the 
Dogmatism Scale and the P.A.R^I. Since the Watson-Gla^«r and the Miller's 
apparently measure differe! facets of the sane thing, i.e., critical thinking 
and the ability to see relationships between things, we felt that these two 
tests could serve as a check against each other; the sane relationship exists 
between the P,A,R,I« and the Dogmatism Scale. Therefore, for selection pur- 
poses, based on the scores obtained by the High group, cut-off scores and a 
range of "acceptable” scores was determined. These scores, in cor unction 
with an intervieT-7 were then used for selection. 
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TAILS 4 Scores of Individuals T^Iho Applied for Admission Into the Program 



Watson-Glaser 



Mil 1 er * s Dogmatism P«A,R,I, 



Acceptable Range 75 + 

High Group (Mean Scores )8l 
Low Group (Mean Scores) 71 
A.pplicants 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

O 

K 

Jj 

M 



87 

82 

68 

8l 

73 

84 

84 

54 

69 

66 

67 

63 

8l 



50+ 


* 95-120 


** 65-80 


60 


96 


83 


48 


118 


75 



73 


118 


73 


113 


69 


72 


66 


120 


61 


111 


60 


94 


50 


113 


48 


107 


44 


109 


39 


123 


31 


123 


26 


n4 


43 


93 



85 

74 

56 

113 

80 

81 
85 
67 

55 

93 

103 

85 

83 



* Individuals A.B.D and G were selected as having most closely "fit" the 
profile for selection, all having scored high on the Miller's and Watson 
Glazer and within the acceptable range on the other two tests. 

'•-JfThis range was one standard deviation above the mean. 
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PROFILE OF TRAINEES IN THE MID-CAREER TRAININff 
FOR PARTNERSHIP TEACHING^ 



SELECTION 



Initial screening by telephone: 



Applications sent out: 110 

Applications returned: 93 



Checked on Baccalaureate degree; 
residency in area; amount of 
elementary education experience. 



Of these, 7 were eliminated be- 
cause of too much elementary 
education coursework already 
taken 

86 were tested (Rokeach Dogjnatism 

Scale, personal 
Orientation Inven- 
tory and Sentence 
CoD 5 >letion task) 

Of the 86 tested, 57 were interviewed; each member of the selection 
ccxnmittee then rated the results of the three variables— response to 
application form, testing, and interview. 

33 were asked to join the program; tvro declined; one substitution 
was made bringing the class to 32 . 

DESCRIPTION OF TRAINEES 

AGE Range from 25 years to 49; average is 37; mode is 36 . 



RESIDENCE 



PLACE OF 
BIRTH 



MARITAL 

STATUS 



The majority of the women live in Syracuse although 
almost all suburban areas are represented including 
Cazenovia, Skaneateles, Jordan, and Brewerton. 

29 of the wcmen were born in eastern states including 
20 from New York. One each were born in Georgia, 
Louisiana, lovra, Pennsylvania, and California; One 
foreign-born from East Prussia. 

All women in the program are married. 



1. Compiled by Mrs. Mary Iversen 
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CHOCBHr- 



AGE OF 
CHILDREtr 



EDUCATIOH OF 



OCCUIATION OF 
HUSBAI1D6 



EDUCATION OF 
HUSBANDS 



RESIDENCE IN 
COMMUNITY 

COL IEGE 
ATTENDED & 
FIELD 



OCCUEATION 



OUTSIDE 

ACTIVITIBS 



All except one have children. 91 children in all^ 
the majority have three children each, several have 
Tour each, one has five children, one has six. 

Age of children ranges from 2 years to 2h, Fifteen 
of the vomen have 12 year olds; twelve have f* year 
olds. 

Four children in the group are still at home; all 
the rest are in school, ranging from nursery school 
to college. Two are working on Master* s Degrees. 

The husbands of the iromen are employed in a variety 
of occupations with the majority being professional 
men. These include J engiasers, 3 professors, 2 
doctors, and 3 lawyers. In addition, there are two 
contractors, a city planner, a microbiologist, a che» 
mist, and others in business and insurance. 

The husbands of the women are a highly educated group. 
There are 2 with high school diplomas; 1 with an 
Associate of Arts Degree; 3 with two to three years 
of college work; 13 with Baccalaureate degrees; 2 
with VA's in progress; 5 with PIHD’s and 1 in pro- 
gress; 2 with MD*s and 3 ‘^ri.th LLB's. 

The women have lived in the greater Syracuse area 
from nine months to 48 years. The average length 
of living in the community is 12 years. 

The majority of the wcaien attended eastern colleges; 
there are 15 Syracuse University graduates. 

19 were Liberal Arts majors 

4 were Home Economics 

1 each were in math, French, music, nursing 

5 were science majors 

Four of the women in the group have never worked fol- 
lowing graduation from college; 4- were employed at 
the time of their interview; 2 were employed part- 
time. The rest had been employed in a variety of 
Jobs including work as a secretary, speech thera- 
pist, department store buyer, social worker, ad 
writer, translator, teacher, and nurse. 

In general, the women in the group had contributed 
many hours in volunteer work including Church, 
Scouting, PTA, League of Women Voters, Hospital. 

The majority had done some informal teaching in 
nursery schools, Sunday schools, recreation pro- 
grams, or as school volunteers. Five had substitute 
teaching experience. 
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SITE 
PICTURE 



A 37 year old Syracuse University Liberal Arts 
graduate who is married to a professional man. 

They have three children and have lived in Syra- 
cuse or its suburbs for 12 years. She quit her 
job to have a baby, has not resumed world.ng but 
contributes laany hours of volunteer help in the 
community. She has gained considerable infonaal 
teaching experience TTith children throu^ Scouting 
or Sunday School. 
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Appendix II 



WO SAMRlE "goals eaiers" at the 
END OP THE raiRD SEMESTER 



(Wese papers vere 'written at the conclusion of the third seniester in the 

proto-type Mid-Career Training for Partnership Teaching Erogram, Ohe.requlre-- 

laent that "was enphasized at this time, was that each s-tudent define her goals ; 

beha-vioriaXly as far as ■was practical. !Ihus the stage was being set for the 

s-tudent to begin teaching in September and to begir. collecting evidence on th?. 

changes in children’s beha-vior that she detected taking place.) 

!lhis paper -was submitted by an MTPT student, mother of 2 childr^ (9 end i 

17 years old) who was formerly a welfare worker before- she- b^jan her 
family. She ■was a boat'd member of the League-'Of 'Wcxaen -votars and a | 

member of the Biternational Wives club, at the tijze she entered the Pro- | 

graidm Her husband mp-nhanle al .f»nginefq? with a large Syracuse firm. | 



I will be teaching a half day in a third grade at Cazeno-via Green Street 
School during the 1969-70 school year. I -will be in charge of the language 
arts and social studies program. 

IV goals in teaching are really innumerable and in constant movement, 
intermingled and overlapping. Soaetimes I find it difficult to separate one 
ftrom another. For the purposes of this paper I will extrapolate those goals 
■which are most important to me for teaching my third grade class next year. 

Qr the end of the school year I e^goect the children in my rocmi to be reading 
independently, -widely and avidly, and -with some degree of discrimination. I 
hope to see some behaviorsil changes brou^t about by helping children clarify 
and form values. Another goal mi^t be termed a citizenship goe^. - it -will be 
important to me to help children understand the role of participation tn^ a 

democracy. ' 

IV goals, €is mentioned above, in the language arts program are that 
each child by the end of the year will be reading independently, widely and. 
avidly, and with some degree of discrimination. I*m sure this must be the dlti" 
mate of reading programs and yet this goal has not been achieved in 
America. Riblic libraries have for years feat-ured children’s books and s-bory 
hours and there have been school libraries offered most children. Why have tb^rc 
books not been -used more -widely? Why are children not reading more avidly and 
ind^ndently? It is my belief that set library "periods”, categorization ^ 
throu^ basic reading texts, supplementary readers, instructional texts, wid 
undesirable group competition has "tiamed off" many kids in reading. 

I believe that an individualized reading approach in teaching the language 
arts -with a large -varie-by of reading books a-vailable offers more advantages 
than simply the obvious results of higher test scores. Children read more, 
faster, enjoy it more, and are exposed to more varied information and ideas. 
language arts should become a more integrated program and more e m p h asis put on 
oral and -written expression and critical thinking. The children can be given 
more ppportuni-ty to manage themselves, make choices and feel a greater self woi’th. 
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If a child hecoEias an avid reader early in life, he discovers how mich 
there is to know on almost every topic* He is more likely to become an avid 
.read^ if he is reading a variety of books rather than a day by dc^ lesson in 
a special reading book. In the past, einphasis has been placed on reading for 
comprehension and skills but we have failed to produce a truly reading public 
wno pursue reading as a conti n u i ng regular way of learning* Therefore, along 
ivith helping kids learn to read and co 25 >rehend what they are reading, I hope 
to help kids become avid self-propelling readers. 

In uhe pass, ueachers have tau^t kids to recall or “give back" information. 
More emphasis should be placed on critical reading or reading in the decision- 
maki.ng process. 2 ie conscientious citizen, the type we hope to be developing, 
needs to be able to make decisions. He needs to know how to seek out data and 
make an intelligent analysis and decision rather than be an opinionated 
non-thinker o 



In my goals paper, February I 969 , I concentrated on how I intended to 
help children clarify and form their own values. I mentioned that this was 
important- ro me as I felu children were finding it more and more difficult to 
decide what is rigiit, vrhat is worth valuing, what is my purpose, etc. I plan 
oo deal with this in my classroom largely throu^ the study of children’s 
literature, children's social studies reference books, and newspapers. Pro- 
vocative x^^pe questions about literature and history will help a child form 
hiS values. I would lil^e to refer to that paper for a broader plan on how I 
hope to achieve this goal in my classroom. 

classroom and especially throu^ the social studies program, it 
t;rll be important for me to help children understand the role of participation 
in a democracy demos - people^ cracy - to rule). I fully realize that 

tnird graders are not to be ejpected to acquire a sophisticated understanding 
of democracy. I do believe it is essential for young children to begin to 
indersrar.d the bas5_c ccncepts. The basic concepts I hope the children will 
derive are: 



Democracy is more than a government, it is a way of life. It stresses 
ensnges ii^y come about rattier than what the changes will be. 

Taa and rules change in a democracy as the people change and 
shoiLLd represent what the people want and value. There is no limit 
here and if the people are not getting the government they want, it 
is their responsibility to change it. 



CIASSROOM HANS 

in the beginning of the year I will take an inventory to determine what 
skills my pupils already possess and I will build upon this foundation rather 
uhan upon some theoretic '1 conception of what kids should know when they enter 
the third grade. 

I will use Dr . Nefraicn’ s analysis sheet and the Spache Test to determine 
where each child is in reading and what skills he needs. I will give the 
spelling test and take several samples of the children’s writing as suggested. 
These samples will be used for assessing ability to express himself, imagination, 
punctuation, etc,, ar. well as legibility. 

Early in the year it will be essential for me to explain to the children 
what reading is all about. Here I intend to follow the lines used by Dr, Newman 
in Chapt, I and Chapt. II of " Moving Toward Hidependence in SkTiiful Learning" , 
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As pointed out Ify Dr. Newnan, Mich of this can he done “working vith the whole 
classroom. However, I will need to meet with each child individually and show 
TviTn where he is in reading according to the analysis sheet and Spache, and plan 
with what needs to he done in order for him to laove along toward independence 

in reading. 

Every laoming the children will read independently for approximately 
forty minutes. During this time I will he holding individual conferences or 
working with a groip of children encircled around me-each one reading 

from his own hook and receiving help as needed on the spot. 

Ohe children will he selecting their own hooks.. Consequently, I will 
need an adequate supply hooks with a wide range of interests and levels. I 
will need to prepare the children for the new approach, help them in choosing 
their hooks, and help them see how reading can serve their purposes. 

At first I will arrange individual conferences with the children. During 
these conferences the child may read to me from his hook or we will work on 
some aVin he needs. I will keep records of his interests and difficulties. 
Eventually, as the children become more independent and assume responsibility 
for their own learning, I eroect the children to schedule their own conferences 

with me. _ . . ^ 

Qhe record keeping for this individualized reading period will he very ^ 
important. !Hie children will keep a record of each hook they read (see Appendix A; 
with the title of the hook, author, date finished, and comments. These sheets 
will he kept in separate folders in the classroom filed under each child's 
name. A child will he able to refer to the file to find out how many hooks he 
has read, or to recollect something about the hook. Another child may ask to 
read another child's conaaents about a hook before he decides to read the hook 
himself. This file is confidential if the child wants it so. 

Itr records will he k^t in a loose-leaf notebook, (see Appendix B) 

I will allot a double page for each child, arranging the class ali^hetically. 

In between the double page I will insert Dr. Newman's ana3ysis sheet on the 
child so I will have immediate access to the child's rea din g level and s kil l 
needs. In the "Books Read” column I will put the date and the hook title. I 
will note hooks which have been discarded by the child and over a period of 
time perhaps a pattern of reading begins to show. The "Interests ^d Comments 
column is for any comment I want to make depending on how the child reacts to 
the hook read. On the opposite page I will keep a record of conferences, what 
we have worked on, what special help is needed, and any ^ecial feedback. As 
the pages are used a new one can he inserted on top. 

Each day we will have ''Talk Time" where the children will he given an 
opportunity to talk about a hook they are reading, some news they wish to tell, 
SOTjething of special int^est, or a conplaint they may wish to register. I 
expect this to he communication with a purpose and we will use this opportunity 
to improve oral communication, critical thinking, and for valuing. At times I 
will use chart stories to integrate the total la n guage arts program and pos- 
sibly science and social studies. Here I hope to capitalize on the une 3 Q)ected, 
the interesting, the incidental. 

In teaching the language arts skills I will do some grouping depending 
on the needs of the children. I believe skills should be taught functionally 
rather than formally. By this I do not mean incidentally or "catch as catch can 
hut rather within a framework understood by the child. The particular skill 
must make sense to the child and it must he seen by the child as part of a 
whole system of skills which are learned for a particular purpose. Ohe skills 
program will he based on the needs of the children accord ing to the analysis 
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sheet, spelling and -writing needs per assessments, , 4. /Ar^\ 

I intend to use the l)asal reader selected by the school dis-ta:ict CABC; 
as a text or curriciilum guide for nyself. I -will check that the skms 
yet acquired by the children in my classroom are covered. I vm also^e the 
basal reader vith the children \rtien we need stories comaon to all children - xOT 
dis<^sions, drawing inferences and conclusions, anticipating ou-tcomes, ganging 
sequence of ideas, stating main ideas, etc. I intend to use the wrkbooks 
when relevant (i.e. help children with skills they have not already mastered;. 

Spelling, punctuation and grammar will not be incidental but bas^ on the 
needs of the children per the previous discussed assessment. I expect to feacn 
these on an individual, small or whole group basis with children following-up 

during their independent work time. 

At least three days per week I plan reserving a block of time for an 
independent work period. During this time children -will be tree to pursue 
their own individualized program. Ohe children -will be free to read, write 
s-bories or book re-views, work on needed skills, or work on group projects. 1 
emect the children will need guidance in balancing their schedules and record 
keeping -will be of greatest ingportance. I will have a folder for each child 
and at the beginning of each we^ I will give advice and suggestions to e^h 
child on where he needs to help himself and what he should do to throug 

for that week. At the end of each week each child checks off what he ^ com- 
pleted and lists any additional work he has done on his own. In time I expecj 
some children to assume more of the responsibility for planning thelx ^ work. 

Reading children* s literature -with some follow-up discussions will be a 
vi-bal part of the language arts program. Mich work has be^ done, he^^ 
children decode the printed word and comprehend what is being read, but in my 
literature program I am interested in going -fcwo steps beyond. One fur er s ^ 
is in the area of critical thinking and decision making which I diseased 
earlier - and going even deeper - can books change the lives of children? in 
his autobiography, Boris Basternak says that the biography of a poet is found 
in what happens to those who read him. What does happen to a reader? mve 
some books really changed the world? Can a book give a child course. ^ 
a biography of sacrifice and ser-vice influence a child whose parents coMid^ 
cocktail parties the good life? I don’t know the answer to these questions but 
I strongly suspect reading good litera-ture does change children. 

In our social studies program we will use the text -which covers the 
New York State curriculum. We -will use the text for understanding but I also 
intend to use it to teach the necessary skill of using a textbook. 

I plan to teach the citizenship concept through the above and through 
the s-fcudy of functions of local government in Cazenovia. We will ^so bouch 
\q)on the framework of government at the state and federal level and their int^- 
relationships and reliance on the people. I intend to use a great de o ro e 
playing here and the program must be flexible depending on the reactions an 

interests of the children involved. 4. , xv o*.»» 

We will have a map skill program so children will -understand the ide 
of the North Pole, hemispheres, longitude, etc., as well as the ability to 
read map symbols and mapping on their own. First they -will map the familiar 

and then move to the unknown. . 

I will use groiq)ing in social studies for flexibility and interests, not 
ability. ^ providing both individualized and group learning situations, and 
concentrating on learning rather than on teaching, I hope to provide a ba^ce 
in two kinds of growth; growth as an indi-vidual and as a member of society. 



o 

ERIC 
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ASSESSMENT 



Tn assessing for language arts I will use the following laeasures in the 
fan and again in the spring to detamine change. I will tise the Spache Test 
and Dr. Newman’s analysis sheet; writing saE5>les demonstrating use of gracmr, 
creativity^ punctuation, abilily to express self, etc., as well as legibility 
will be h^t. Book reviews will be saved. 

The children’s record (see Appendix A) as well as my record (see Append^ B) 
will indicate the number of books read sls weUL as the type of books read during 
the year. records (Appendix B) will show feedback from the children about 
the books they have read and about those they have discarded. It will also 
serve as a record for feedback from one to one conferences with the children. 

T t i e children’s record (Appendix A) asks the children to comment on the book 
they have read and it also includes an optional question "Did you gain anything 
from reading this book?" . I will use this not only for assessment in the 
language arts but in trying to assess if the children are val u i n g. 

A letter will be sent to the parents (see Appendix C) asking about the 
reading habits of the children per Dr. Newman’s scale to detonnine how avidly 
the children read. This will be checked again at the end of the year. 

I have worked tq) an autobiography - type questionnaire to ask the children 
pertinent questions early in the year and again in the j^ring (see Appendix D). 
Ihis questionnaire contains questions to help assess both reading habits and 
values. 

To help assess whether the children £tre clarifying and forming values, I 
will tape some discussions early in the year on books such as The Hundred Dre sses, 
and at the end of the year. See appendix E. for the type questions I 

will include on a book such as The Hundred Dresses . I will also set up and 
ti^>e some provocative role playing situations during our "Talk Time". 

I think the climate of the room will give me the best measurement of 
assessment for the citizenship goal. Are the children participating and 
acc^ting responsibility in the classroom? 

S^se of my assessment will have to be "soft" assessment. In other words 
I will have to determine behavior change by what I see and hear in the class- 
rocM. It will be important for me to maintain adequate records as this lype 
of data needs to be recorded for maximum assessment. 

****** 

Following are illustrations of the various forms mentioned above. 






(A) 

CHILDREN’S RECORD 
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HAME 



BOOK TITLE 

AUTHOR^ 

DATE FINISHED 

COMMENTS 

(Exasiple - Did you like the book or not? Why? ; 



OPTIONAL - Did you gain anything from reading this book? If so, what? 



er|c 
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IMTKA. MARKER 



CONFERENCE RECORD 



Date of Conference 



Skills Worked On 
Special Needs 
Feedback 
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(C) 



Letter to Barents 



Sept. 20, 1969 



Dear Parents, 

I am. Tnairi-ng a suTvey of the recreational reading habits of the 
children in lay third grade. I am doing this to help assess if there 
will be any change in the reading habits of your child at the end of 
this school year. I will ask you about this again next spring. I 
appreciate your help in conpleting the following questionnaire. 

Triank you very much. 



Child* s nam e 

OMs child has read approximately number of books outside 

of school the past month. 

How many hours per week, if any, does he read voluntarily outside of 
school? 

ELease classify (check) his interest in recreational reading: 

AVID - ardent enthusiast for books 

STRONGLY INTEIRESTED - strong interest in books and reading 
WILLING - accepts and reads but on the suggestion of others 
NEUTRAL - not particularly interested or disinterested 
RELUCTANT - "I would rather do something else." 

AVOIDING - goes out of his way to avoid reading for recreation 
REJECTION - "I don*t like to read and that is that”. 



Signed 



Date 



(D) 

Autobiography 
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Nane Date 



Address 



Birthdate 



What is the title of the most recent book you have read? 



How many books (outside of school) have you read during the last two months? 



What is the best book you have ever read? 



Do you like to read? 

What kind of books do you like best? 



Would you rather read or watch TV? 



What is your favorite store? 

What do you like most about school? Why? 



What do you like least about school? Why? 



Is your teacher always right? — 

What clubs or activities do you belong to? (Exanple - Cub Scouts, Little League,) 



Why do you helong to these clubs? 
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(d) ” continued 



What do you like to do most in your spire time? 



If a big boy said to you "Come along, let*s steal some candy from the 
store" - What would you do? 



Why do you thinlc children go to school? 



What do you like most about your best friend? 



T'Jhat are you the most afraid of? 



What did you eat for breakfast this morning? 



*:lng these questions! 



Blank you for answi 



I 
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(E) 

Taped Discussion Questions 



The Ifimdred Dresses 

hy Eleanor Estes 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

k. 

5 . 

6 , 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

Ik. 



Why did Wanda move sMe.y2 

Was Wanda different? If so, what was different about her? 

Why did Peggy and Maddie continue to ask Wanda how many dresses she had? 
Why did Wanda say she had a hundred dresses? 

Was Wanda telling the real truth when she said she had a hundred dresses? 



Why didn’t Wanda tall; with the girls at school? 

Why did Peggy and Maddie go up to Boggin’s Heights? 

Why didn’t Wanda answer Peggy’s and Maddies’ letter? 

Why did Wanda paint Iteggy’s and Maddies’ pictures on the faces of two of 



ler drawings? 

X) vou think Peggy felt as badly as Maddie about asking Wanda about the 
lundred dresses? If you believe Jfeddie felt worse, then why? If Peggy, why. 



If you were Maddie, what would you have done when Peggy continually asked 
Wanda how many dresses she had? (seek out as many individual answers as 

possible here? ) 

How do you think Wanda felt when the girls asked her how many dresses 
she had? (again seek out as many individual answers as possible here; 

Do you think the story might have been different if Wanda had a mother? 

Should the children or the teacher in Wanda’s classroom have done anything 
differently in order to make Wanda feel more at home? If so, w a 
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This second goals paper was written by an MTPT student who also is a 
mother of two children (l3 and l4 years old). Before she had her first 
ph-iif? she was a welfare case worker and an adoption worker for four years 
after she had her first child. She was the assistnat leader in a junior 
hi gh school girl scout troop and graduated with a BA. in psychology with a 
Einor in sociology. Her husband is a manufacturer *s representative in 
the Syracuse area. 

Perhaps iqy third grade class at Sesnaour School next fall will have as many 
as t hi'r ty children in it. How will I do an individualized program with that many? 

Is it possible to teach these children to beccxae increasingly self-directed and 
responsible for their own learning? What are the best ways of assessing the child- 
ren and keying accurate records of their progress? 

Mow that I am congoleting a semester of trying to answer these questions with 
a group of twelve children^ I auj/ery aware of how difficult it will be with a 
full class. 

One of my first concerns will be classroom management, !I5ie room must l^ve a 
ccanfortable atmosphere and be conduci ve to laerning. Both teacher and student 
must be able to practice self-control and respect the ri^ts of others, I want 
each child to feel secia*e and safe in my classroom, I will have to teach the 
children what kind of behavior I e 35 >ect and it is my plan to do this by being firm 
fl.nd consistent, I also believe that children learn from the exas^le set by the 
teacher. How can a teacher ever e^qpect her students to be enthusiastic ^ honest, 
patient, fair or any other quality if she does not practice this herself? there- 
fore, I wil3. have to be sure of what I am expressing by ry behavior i I will have 
to be open, honest and trusting so that the children will get a clear perception 
of my e35>ectations. 

Tn order to do em individualized program in language arts, I will first 
assess the children with the ^ache Informsil Beading Inventory and the B,E,M, 

Skill Analysis to know where each child is in his reading, partner will work 
with me on the reading and skills testing because we will both be doing language 
arts teaching. To acccxsplish the assessing quickly, we plan to work full time 
during the first few days or wedcs of school. The attached assessment form (Table l) 
is what I plan to use to keep a record of the class progress, 57 coloring in the 
squares I will be able to tell easily what needs work and what skills are already 
learned. Ihis sheet will be kept in my notebook with other class records. Another 
sheet (Table H) will be for the child to keep in his own folder and a way for him 

to keep track of his own progress. In reading I will keep a record of the books 

each child reads, notebook would be indexed by the child* s name and would have 
all of the child* s progress sheets easily available. 

In math I plan to assess with the Graebell ounuputing test and the levels test 

that go with the math book in problem solving and concepts, I hope to test the 

children before much math teaching begins. Although I plan to be part of the 
school levels system in math, I hope to do an individualized math program. The 
attached assessment sheet (Table III) will be used to keep track of the child’s 
progress in math skills. 

It is my intention to give each child some tests to determine self-concept. 

I am interested in discovering if there is a relationship between a child’s self- 
concept and his acadoaic and social success. After reading about various ways of 
determining self-concept, I have decided to try Ira Gordon’s, How I See Ityself 
Scale, the Danforth Draw A Face Technique and perhaps a sentence stem questionnaire, 

I do not expect this to be a very valid assessment, as I have learned that deter- 
mining self-concept is difficult to do and I am not an expert in this area. What- 
ever develops from these tests will help me know more about each child and I will 
he better able to understand him. 

partner and I have tried to divide the curriculum to give us each an 
opportunity to emphasize language arts and reading. We are assuming the school 
math program ^^Till cone in the morning and I will then teach math. If it comes 
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in the afternoon, lay partner will teach it. In the lEornijig I will enphasize 
reading and phonic skills. Although I will start out using the school's 
basal readers, I intend to develop an individualized reading program where the 
children will have to know how to choose a book on their om level. I will also 
introduce the new idea (to many of the children) of reading a complete book. 
Hopefully, the children will learn that reading can be fun and also useful. 

I would like to try out Dr. Newman's handbook and teach the children what 
reading is all about with enphasis on accepting responsibility for their own 
learning. 



PART II: A lypical Morning 



As Mary comes into Room 205 she is thinking about her mother and the 
new baby sistCT that will cone home from the hospital today . She hangs up 
her coat quickly comes up to iiy desk to tell the good news. I share 
Jfery's excitement and suggest that she might like to write down some of her 
feelings. This could be her writing for the day. I also suggest that Mary 
tell the class about this special day at newstine. Mary then picks up her 
language arts folder and settles down at her desk. As she looks over the 
work in her folder she thinks about the syllable blends on the work sheets 
she did yesterday and checks to see if she did them right. There is a note 
from me telling her the work was well done.. Mary knows she needs to learn 
many of the blends and vowel elements. She has learned the consonants and has 
checked them off on her progress sheet stapled to the inside cover of her 
folder. Althou^ she notices the new sheets with new blends on them, she 
decides to do them later. With a feeling of satisfaction she gets busy on 
her story about her mother and baby sister coining home from the hospital, 

^ this time the other children are looking over their folders and the 
bell has rung. After taking attendance and doing the record keeping the 
school requires, I have time to walk about the room helping children with 
their work a nd making notes about the children's progress. I plan to use a 
master sheet with the class listed down the left and a line to write in notes 
about each child. Each day I will stanrb a new sheet. 

At 9:20 we meet in front of the room for news or chart story. QSiis is 
finished by 9:4.5 or so and the children then pick up their SuULivan programmed 
reading material and spend a half hour working quietly at their seats. At 10.20 
we have our lav. break. 

From 10:30 to 11:00 the children divide into groups and get busy reading. 
The children who are non-readers use this time to learn the basic sight words 
and work on their phonic skills. The children know just what to do because 
their assignments for reading time are given in their folders. As the children 
work, I circulate, help with words, jot down page no. a child has reached and 
ask a few questions to see if a child understands what he is reading. When it 
is 11:00 the children must put away their books and some leave to go to other 
rooms for math. As children come in for math they pick up their math folder 
and get busy on their work sheets or conputing practice sheets. After 15 20 

minutes of folder work we meet together for a group lesson at the board or 

perhaps a game to learn our basic facts. 

The morning is over ?. too quickly and it is clean— up time. It is my 
plan to have a different child stay for five minutes or so to review his work 
and have a one to one conference. I hope to tape these conferences to evaluate 
By skill at helping children and also to note changes in the child’s ability to 
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increasingly take responsibility for his own learning. 

It is nsy feeling that carrying out the program I*ve planned will be 
difficult and will take a great deal of pr^aration. Keeping folders on 
each child in both language arts and math means checking the work daily, 

I hope to do some of this with the child during class time but I will have 
to plan new work for the next day after class. Hopefully, the planning will 
be shared with the child as he becomes more self-directed. It means that 
some children would eventually need only brief reminders to carry through 
work planned. Other children will need a great deal of specific direction, 

I look forward to meeting each child at his level of achievement and working 
with him toward a goal of maximum learning experience for him. 
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I am made up of many "me's," depending on where I an, who I’m with and what 
I am doing. 

The faces below tell how I feel; 



1. I usually feel-i 

2. In school I feol 




3. Dhen I’m with grownups I feel 

4. When I*n with kids in school I feel 

5. When I read I feel/ . 

6. When I play I feel. 

7. When I’m alone I feel 

8. When I’m at hone I feel 
9* Other boys and girls think I am 

10. teacher makes me feel 

11. father makes me fee 

12. mother makes me feel 

13. When I’m called on in school I feel 

14. When I look at myself in a mirror I feel 
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Appendix HI 

A SEQiUENCE OF THE SAME STUDENT’S POUR "GOALS EAIERS" - 
FROM THE FIRST PAEER (AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST SEMESTER), 
TO THE lAST lAEER ( AT THE END OF THE THIRD SEMESTER) 



February 15 » 1968 (At-beginnlng of first semester) 

_Todf^^-s-eoHege student > Eiccordlng to ftriends in academic circles, is 
inter ested_in his education as a tool for financial ^success, rather than as 
an end sa an opening to continued lea rn i n g for its own 

•sKe. This attitude manifests itself in a society of- modem crerftsmen who 
take little pride in their work and who turn their backs on learning new 
techniques or improving old skills, 

I should like to have a hand in shaping a new generation whose philosophy 
is one of independent search for learning after formal education is completed. 

In the society nurtured by such a philosophy "Great Books" membership would be 
widespread, and great books would be widely read without formal menibership; 
more beginner musicians ■v/ould be adults and more great cooks would be stirring 
in the kitchen; people would know-4Ka?e_andjwonder-le3s..about~-"what goes on in 
Albany;" more interest would be shown in community affcdrs, so that serious 
problems would be anticipated and solved before they erupted in rioting; and 
the threat of air poHution would be clearly seen before it was time to don 
gas masks I If such a way of life were truly possible (and I sincerely hope it is), 
then a man who took pleasure in continued learning in his own field and in 
-Curiosity in others would not only turn out an increasingly better product but 
also help create a society in which the members were able to understand each 
c-ther and communicate on a level we don’t often see today, 

A teacher could start a child on the way to membership in this society by 
lie.lping him relate material in the curriculum to his own environment, to his 
own interests, A third grade girl who haunts the library for every one of 
Carolyn Haywood’s "Eddie" books, and the fourth grade boy who plants kidney 
oeans and avocado seeds and designs his own soil testing e:Q)eriments at home, 
both have a chance of becoming members of the generation I have described. 

After training in the MTPT program, I hope to be the kind of teacher who 
can leave an impact on elementary school children, as a very few teachers have 
touched my own children, and me, !Hiis kind of teacher conveys an excitement 
about the unknown— -everything that is not already in the child's frame of 
reference— that motivates him to exercise his total ability and all his acquired 
sldlHs in seeking out and understanding something new. This teacher draws no 
limit to the creative ways she’ll introduce a subject and stimulate the imagination, 
yet always keeps in mind the inportance of building a fund of basic knowledge, 
of underlying skills. 



As I understand it now, the interaction between the elementary 
school teacher and student has these several elements: 

(1) The teacher exposes the child to the curriculum. 5y "the 
cxirriculum I mean the framework or guide containing the basic couarse 
of study for a grade that is generally accepted by the school and 
faculty. The curriculum is not an end in itself, but more lilce a 
rocxn through which the teacher guides the student. At the end of the 
room are many doors—the student himself chocaes the door by which he 
leaves the room. 

(2) The student responds to the material presented according to 
his own ability, skills and interests. A sldLllful teacher presents the 
material in such a way that each child finds sanething to "hook onto. ” 

In a social studies unit, the child Trtio doesn’t feel comfortable doing 
library reserach on a country should be rewarded for what he can do- 
writing a play or drawing a map are eicamples. Every child needs to 
relate personally in scmie way to the material or it remains meaningless* 

(3) It is then the teacher’s responsibility to "broaden the base"— 
that is, to increase the student’s skills and interests, and widen his 
horizon. The uncanfortable child mentioned above needs to gain con- 
fidence in his library skills, so that he doesn’t want to go through 
life Just drawing maps* In other words, teaching does not end with 

my impact on the child* What’s equally iiiqportant is the child’s im- 
pact on me— and how I interpret what I understand as his needs to him* 
The teacher I'd like to be has every student ''stretching" the limits 
of his capacity to learn, and talcing pleasure in that accomplishment. 

At the beginning of this program I have already had certain 
experiences (travel, child rearing, group work) which would be useful 
in attaining my goal. My interests in community life, current events, 
music, art and nature could enhance my presentation of material to a 
class. I enjoy hard work, and seem to have an ability to infect ^hers 
with my enthusiasm. At this point I thinlc I could stimulate the "bright’ 
student, and teach him what I already Icnow. By "bright" student I 
don’t necessarily mean the most intelligent child— I mean the glit- 
tering few who are already highly motivated, who ccMe to class like 
sponges, ready to absorb whatever is presented to them. However, I 
am aware that a class is made up of bright and slo^f students, moti- 
vated and not motivated, well-behaved and difficult ones. I am also 
aware that merely having gone through elementary school does not mean 
that one is equipped to teach basic f kills, nor does it prove one’s 
own facility with those skills. And certainly, it takes special 
training to help children beccxne self-directed in their learning. 

I expect this program to fill in the gaps in my o\m baclcground; 
to increase my ovm reading facility, library'' skills and ability to 
ccmimunicate. I hope to learn what’s been put into the elementary 
curriculum since I passed into seventh grade in 19^— modern math, 
molecular biology, geology and all the rest. I want to have a total 
picture of the elementary school child and iiis program, so that I 
can better understand my own small contribution to his development* 

Next, I e:^ct that through reading, advice from experts and 
dialogues with others sharing their e:q)eriences, I shall learn the 
techniques for presenting material most successfully. I want to 
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icnmr what to expect frcM certain kinds of presentation, how to handle 
different classroom situations and what pitfalls to avoid. I expect 
to learn special techniques for determining weaknesses in children's 
skills and overcoraing them. 

For the MTFE group as a whole, I expect that an important aim 
vill be acquiring Imowledge of the techniques for assessing skills 
and ability. Otherwise, it would be very difficult to j,udge ora* 
success in helping children expand those sld.lls and assume re£>ponsl- 
bility for their oira learning. For myself, I hope to acquire the 
ability to be more objective and less emotional in a classroom situa- 
tionj to eiqpect less success on a day-to-day basis and to es^end less 
energy at one time. It has been my ej^erience to be emotionally and 
physically drained at the end of one Sunday School session. People 
in the field have assured me that with Ic-g-range planning and expec- 
tation, exhaustion ccmes from fulfillment, not fl*ustration. 

In evaluating the progress we make toward our individual and 
collective goals it mi{^t be helpful to keep a personal log or diary, 
in which we could record observations and ideas for future reflection* 
These notes could jot the memory during interviews iTith advisors or 
recall situations during discussions. As to final assessment, reading 
these "goal papers'* and subsequent ones mth honest ap^aisal by the 
group, by advisors and by oneself ought to give a pretty clear pic- 
ture, as well as traditional "before-and-after" testing. 



June 1 , 1968 (At the end of the first semester ) 

With a semester in the MUST program behind me, I feel that I 
have an e:j^nded frame of reference from which to determine my goals— 
as a student in planning my next two years, and as a teacher, in 
establish 5 .iig an environment for growth in a classrocm. Instead of 
relying on mere ejiperience as a parent and former elanentary pupil 
to decide what effect I want to have as a teacher, I can count on a 
broader baci^ound based on observations in the schools, contact with 
knowledgeable people whose philosophies I respect, and stimulating 
ideas presented in books. In this paper I intend to set dovm my 
goals, and describe how I hope to attain them. 

Assume that I am a third grade teacher at the Seymour School, 

Let Benjamin Street symbolize for his classmates the child on whom I 
wish to leave a special impact that will nurture him in his experiences 
in the "outside world ‘‘—an artificial, hostile place where he feels 
forced, through fear, to respond to a teacher according to her nci?ds 
(right answers to her questions, right behavior according to her 
schedule), where the curriculum has no relation to his experiences 
from P.M* to 9:00 A.M., and where little he learns helps him 
to understand or liandle lJ.s non-student life. 

The teacher I want to be would help Benjamin Sweet bring together 
these two polarized worlds— because the function of the school should 
be to lead children toward responsible adulthood as independent 
thinkers, able to understand and cope with their environment. An 
individual teacher plays just a small part in achieving this end. 
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but if I am to make my contribution, then I would like to have cer- 
tain special effects on Benjamin Sweet. 

14c* • &feet is a Negro male slum child and T am a middle-aged, 
middle-class white female— my first job is to bridge the differences 
between us and create an environment in which, we both xeel comfoidjable 
being what we are. First I must present myself as an honest, genuine 
person free of facade, with unconditional personal regard for him, 
another human being hindered by human frailty. I want him to trust 
me— to know what to expect of me and what I aspect of him, Imow that 
he will be supported in his honest efforts and that I consider him 
worthwhile and iiaportant* Then I must help him find out who he is, 
to develop an honest self-concept and accept what he finds as poten- 
tial, not limitation* I ifant him to look at the world extensionally, 
with open eyes and an open mind— to see things as they are, to ^ther 
data for new decisions, n&i opinions— not just fit what he sees 

into the same old categories* If his vision for the future is 
clouded by preconceived notions, then I want him to feel free to 
critically examine his prejudices— that every policeman is an enemy, 
that fear and casqpassion are signs of weakness-or anything else that 
limits his horizon. If I can help him see the world in an extensional 
way and show that I consider him to be a person of value, then perhaps 
he will come to hold himself worthy, and a climate for growth will 
have been established. 

In this environaent I hope to give him plenty of opportunity to 
make choices for his own welfare and development. Ben can choose to 
involve himself superficially or totally in a class project, pursue 
his own interests sometimes, and choose his own form of creative 
expression* Perhaps, in spite of the exciting options I hope to offer 
hiTn he will choose not to participate at all. In that case the 
challenge will be mine until he can be reached— can more harm be done 
during a temporary hiatus than in learning by coercion? The pu 2 T?ose 
for this is to make it possible for Ben to gradually develop his own 
worthi/hile set of values— worthwhile in terms of his ccanfort and place 
in the world— iTithout imposing my middle-class female standards on 
him. The effect I i/ant to have as a teacher is to help children in- 
fluence themselves— to find values and test them in their own worlds. 
This probably woh*t happt-n during my short contact with Benjamin 
Sweet, but perhaps I can xielp set the wheels in motion. 

Although Ben*s slum ^.orld is often fraught T/ith misery, I don*t 
believe that his life mus •- always necessarily be hostile— there are 
opportunities his parents ere not oriented to grasp. If the conscience 
of the middle-class has befti awakened by events in the 196 o*s, then 
society in his adult future will be much more open and free, and he 
should be prepared to cope with that future. If there is a summer 
camp Ben could attend by merely filling out an application, or a part- 
time job he could have as a teenager had he the courage to apply, 
then I want to lay the groundwork in the third grade for a build-up 
of confidence that will enable him to take advantage of life*s oppor- 
tunities. Our classroa should be exciting and inviting, with real 
chances for b-im to contribute to it, according to his own abilities, 
interests and e::qperienc<. If I present enough areas for him to explore 
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in many creative iTays, and if he feels free to try and free to 
Question^ then perhaps he ■^/ill find achievement based on inner satis- 
faction rather than fear* The effect I want to have as a teacher is 
to lead Ben into trjring, inventing, and e: 5 >erimenting in new situa- 
tions in a more independent and self -motivated iTay. 

How let us turn to Ben Street’s relationship to the other members 
of my third grade class. If I have my desired effect as a teacher, 
then Ben ■^Till not only take personal satisfaction from his accos^lish- 
ments, but begin to feel a responsibility to the group. I hope that 
he will feel the class goals are his oTzn— that his part in a library 
project shed light for others and thus his careful attention to detail 
made the class mural more beautiful. If he is willing to take respon- 
sibility for fulfilling the groiq>*s goals, he may begin to take 
responsibility for setting them. 

The final effect I i/ish to have as a teacher is to impart to Ben 
the feeling I have for learning, without dominating him by the force 
of my enthusiasm. I feel responsible to expose to him in great variety 
the areas of art and philosophy that have influenced me, but I do 
not want to influence him to imitate my value judgments. Although I 
want him to trust me, I do not iiant him to accept or reject an idea 
just because I do. Perhaps his belief in me will make him willing to 
examine openly some material or idea I present, but he must decide 
for himself what he really thinks about it. l^hen I bring in a group 
of Renoir prints, he should be willing to form his own opinions about 
them, rather than accept the painter blindly as his favorite too. 

Perhaps he won't like any of li.L. Stevenson's poems, or perhaps there 
will be one which evokes an emotion because of an experience he had 
(a ride in a swing?) and he may be inspired to try his own band at 
writing poetry. In any event, I hope that Ben looks on me as a resource 
person rather than jud^ent maker. I'll feel very much the successful 
teacher if Ben thinlts he's in a class mth many leaders and one eager 
follower. 

I expect the ymFS program for the next two years to mirror plans 
for my future classes: sane activities for all based on common needs, 

and some individual activities just for me and others with the same 
needs. I expect that several areas of training will be assumed by the 
staff without special planning on my part. These are: 

1. Math and Science. I hope to broaden the base of my own 
knowledge, and learn the r;?commended methods for teaching these (the 
AAAS program?), so that I can comfor'bably handle various concepts 
when helping children to develop their basic skills. 

2. Library skills. I hope to increase my own knowledge (and 
confidence) in using library facilities and in understanding the 
discipline required for doing library research (clarifying problem, 
notetaking, etc.). I expect to do much of this on my own, but hope 
to have scmie guidance from the s-taff. 

3. Behavioral Science. I hope to have more familiarity with 
theories which vrxll lead to understanding what motivates children, 
and to dealing "with serious behavioral problems. 

4. Familiarity with classroom routine, available materials and 
ability to handle audio-visual aids. 






5 . An intellectual history of education irith e 25 )hasis on grovth 
of philosophy of education and its practical applications. 

With the above areas covered by the general lOTT progr^, I can 
focus on my cnm strengths and weaknesses in planning an individual pro- 
gram for the next two years. Three things take top priority for next 
semester: 

1. To help Benjamin Sweet get to know and accept himself, I 
must let him get to Imow and trust me. I expect to make extensive 
use of the tape recorder in 1 -i intervievzs and would like to have the 
tapes analyzed to assess my ability to express unconditional personal 
regard, and run an I-We Lab. 

2. I should like to test my tendency to dominate, and strengthen 
a we akne ss besides, by working with a group of children on a library 
research project— tliis could be done Tzith "ray groiq>" at Seymour School 
or with an interested group of children at Stonehedge. 

3 . I want to explore group dynamics as an observer— the group 
at Seymour would be good for this, and also the lab class at Stone- 
hedge. observing a group of children I 3mow well, I could get more 
meaningful information. I want to know what alienates seme children 
from a group, izhat holds a group *s attention, how leaders emerge, 
sexae elements of non-verbal ccanmunication, how to handle difficult 
children (and what makes than difficult), how children relate to each 
other in and out of a teacher *s presence, how a group *s needs emerge and 
can be interpreted, and how to encourage inter-personal communication 
and ease tensions. 

Several possibilities present themselves for pursuit during the 
final three semesters: 

1. To make the classrocan inviting and exciting, I’d like to try 
many IdLnds of creative projects with small and large groups. I am 
especially interested in dramatics, and would like to have a group 
build and man a puppet theater. 

2. Because I am concerned with children* s selecting a code of 
values for their world, I’d like to work up a sociaJL studies unit in 
which they could learn about their own community, the kinds of work 
that are perfemed’ there with dignity, and the lives of some "Horatio 
Alger" figures. Also we could ej^lore the problems of the community 
in a way that izould involve even third graders. 

Both of these activities could be worked into the class we will 

be taking over at Seymour School. 

I think that the best vay to assess our success in moving toward 
our goals during the program is to make use of the critical faculties 
of our excellent staff. Through observation, listening to tapes and 
interviewing others, a cooperative assay could be made between students 
and staff. I expect that we shall continue to keep a weekly log of 
our experiences, and I intend to keep a more detailed record of my 
activities in the areas Xn which I am most interested for my own 
growth, and on which I am focusing my plans for the next four semesters# 
Once we are in the field, changes in the children should be an accurate 
assessment— standard tests, reading skill sheets, and once again, the 
tape recorder# Before-and-after interviews with children would be an 
interesting way to study grorzth and developnent. ^ keeping accurate 
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records of the children’s day-to-day acccni^llsfaiaents^ it should he possible to 
recognize a pattern for growth. 

I hope that general plans for the rest of the MIPT progran will allow us 
to exercise the option of a "woman’s prerogative to change her mind." Should 
some new and exciting idea be iniroduced that would be worthidiile pursuing, I 
should like to feel free to add it to my plans, or shift gears a little - 
without, of course, backing off from any committment to children or a school. 



February 15. 1969 (At the end of the second semester ) 

Another semester of MTPT is over, and I feel a little sadder, a lot wiser, 
and still filled with enthusiasm. basic philosophy has not changed - the 
goals I outlined in June ’68 for the teacher I want to be still stand, but 
there are scmie refinements and a few revisions of ideas, Tdiich have developed 
from my contact with the laboratory class at Seymour School. 

Jn my previous goals paper, I used a hypothetical child in Ohird Gr€ide 
to express the kind of effect I should like to. have on children I teach. The 
description of the disparity between this child’s two worlds equally fits a 
description of the worlds of the real children who came to Boom 205: 

Let Benjamin Sweet symbolize for his classmates the child on whom I wish 
to leave a i^ecial impact that will nurture him in his experiences in Jhe "out- 
side world". But per^ps to Benjamin ^eet it is the school which representi? 
the “outside world"-^an arbi^pial, hostile place where he feels forced, through 
fear, to respond to a teacher according to her needs (ri^t ansirers to her. , 
questions, right behavior apeqrding to h^ atodards), where the cmrrlculU& 
has no relation to his e^qp^iehces from PjMi to and ^ere little 

he learns helps him to understand or h^dle nOn-stUdent life. The teacher 
I want to be would help Benjamin Sweet bring together these two ]^larized worlds- 
because the function of the school should be to lead children toward responsible 
adulthhod as independent thinkers > able to understand and cope with their envi- 
ronment. ■ ' . ’ < . 

I now believe that the first .step in leading children toward responsible 
adulthood is inking that they meet with success, not failure in their first 
academic e3gperiences> 

In my previous goals paper, I expressed a concern for bridging the dif- 
ferences between the slum child and me, to create an envirc»jment in which we 
both feel comfortable being "vdiat we are: 

First I must present myself as an honest, genuine person f:ee of facade, 
with unconditional personal regard for him, another human being hindered by 
human ftailty. I want him to trust me— to know what to expect of me and what I 
expect of him, know that he will be supported in his honest efforts and that I 
consider him worthwhile and inportant. Then I must help him find out who he is, 
to develop an honest self-concept and accept what he finds as potential, not 
limitation. I want him to look at the world extensionalTy, with open eyes, and 
an open mind--to see things as they are, to gather data for making new decisions, 
new opinions— not just fit what he sees into the same old categories. If his ■ 
vision for the future is clouded by preconceived potions, then I want him to feel 
free to critically examine his prejudices— that every policeman is an enemy, that 
fear and conpassion are signs of weakness— or anything else that limits his 
horizon. If I can help him see the world extensionally and show that I consider 
himjto he a person of value, then perhaps he will come to hold himself worthy, 
and a climate for growth will have been established. 
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I still intend to aim for this ideal climate, hut a^er four months in 
Hoorn 205 I Imow that it may take all year just to establish a feeling of 
mutual trust, and that a child in my class may not ever develop an honest 

self-concept. ^ ^ „ . 

I feel that I vas naive in dealing with the concept of fl^eedom in 
June *68, The difference between freedom and license became very clear to me 
in Boom 205. There must be opportunity for children to make choices, but only 
in an established framework of acceptable behavior. Consider the excerpt below: 

In this environment I hope to give him plenty of opportunity to make 
cii/ajces for his own welfare and development. Ben can choose to involve hi^elf 
subSScially or totally in a class project, pursue his own int^ests sometimes, 
and choose Ms own form of creative expression. Perhaps, in spite of the exciting 
options I h^ to offer him he will choose not to participate at all. ^ that 
case the challenge will be mine until he can be reached— can more harm be done 

during a temporary hiatus than in learni n g by coercion? ^ ^ -u. 4. 4.1. 

I do believe that children should not be forced to participate— ^t there 
should be limits to whatever other behavior is allowed. In a groi^ -situation 
the safety and distractibility of others should also be considered. And ^t 1 
do not feel that setting limits will detract from the ultimate aim of freedom; 
to gradually develop his own worthwhile set of values— worthwhile in erms o 
his comfort and place in the world— without imposing my middle-class femMe 
standards on him. The effect I want to have as a teacher is to help children 
influence themselves— to find values and test them in their own worMs. 

One of the values I would have children find is a code of beh^or fOT the 
classroom. Once the students have learned to operate comfortably within the 
framework of freedom I have imposed on them, I would ejcpect to ^end the 1 
and give them greater freedom to choose their activities and ultimtely contr^ 
their own behavior. I do not see myself as a master puppeteer--the chil^^ m 
my class will have an opportunity to learn to ”puH their own str^s 
rare moment of good fellowship, the children in w ^oup in Room 205 composed 

their own list of rules for riding in my automobile). 

Si>eaking of the "group*', I have not changed my ideas about the importance 

of a cMld’s relationship to the other members of his class: 

If I have my desired effect as a teacher^ then Ben will not only 
sonal satisfaction from Ms accomplishments, but begin to feel a responsibility 
to the group. I hope that he will feel the class goals are Ms 
part in a library project shed light for others and that his careful attention 
to detail made the class mural more beautiful. If he is wming to . 

sponsibility fort fulfilling the group’s goals, he may begin to take responsibl y 

for setting them. ^ , , . . , ^ 

Hhe experience in Room 205 reinforced my basic feelings about 

^ ^°^te°cl^sroom should be exciting and inviting, with real chances for him 
to contribute to it, according to his own abilities, interests and e3Q)a:ience. 

If I present enou^ areas for him to ei^lore in many creative^ys, ^d it n 
feels free to try and free to question, then perhaps he will 
based on inner satisfaction rather than fear. The effect I wan o . . . 

teacher is to lead Ben into trying, inventing and e^qperimenting in new situations 

in a more independent and self -motivated way. 4, ^ 

own vision for the future has not changed. I still feM . 

the environment with wMch a slum child must learn to cope will not always be 

one of derivation. As I have said before: ^ hPlieve 

Although Ben’s slum world is often fraught with misery, I don ^ 
that his life must always necessarily be hostile — there are opportuni 
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parents are not oriented to gra^« If the conscience of the mid d l e-class has 
been awakened by events in the 1960 *s, then society in his adult future will 
be much more open and free, and he should be pr^ared to cope with that future. 
If there is a suimner cau^) Ben could attend by merely filling out an application, 
or a part-time ;job he could have as a teenager had he the courage' “to apply, 
then I want to lay the ground work in the third grade for a build-t^) of confi- 
d-rnce that will enable him to take advantage of life’s opportunities. 

The experience in Room 205 was unforgettable — to know the Orange Group 
was love it, but the privilege of getting that close to a group of children 
carries with it the responsibili'fcy of facing the truth about them, and oneself. 
One of the things which dis-fcurbed me about that third grade class was the number 
of non-functional and below grade level readers in it— reasonably intelligent 
kids who should have been reading much better { and in fact, did ir^arove re- 
markably under MTPT tutelage). What is more, so many of the children seemed 
onotionally disturbed— at least according to our untrained diagnosis. Gheir 
behavior was characterized by excessive aggression, lack of self-control, either 
too much or too little affect, and periods of sulking and 'withdrawal followed 
by hyperactivity. If, as I suspect, beha'vior problems more frequently follow 
reading failure than vice versa, then it would be too frus'fcrating to teach at 
Seymour School at the third grade level-facing children every year who had al- 
ready been defeated by school. I*d like to know Tdiy S^mour Schoolers don't 
learn to read in the first place, and whether something can be done to change 
the pa-ttem, 

AttEwhed is a copy of a proposal for a study which describes how I’d like 
to approach this problem. I should like to eaqplore the idea that reading 
failure might be prevented in some children by first discovering their ma- 
turaticnal lags through diagnostic tests and then setting up a ^ecialized 
teaching program based on individual weaknesses and strengths uncovered in the 
tests. I plan to learn now to give the diagnostic tests “whether or not the 
j^iOposal is accepted. Lacking funds for teaching materials and equipment, I 
would use the data from the tests to design a specialized program within the 
limitations of a regular first grade classroom. 

The assessment of my success in defeating predicted reading failure is 
built into the s'budy. All the children in the Kindergarten class would be 
retested at the end of First Grade to see if reading failure can be predicted 
and if the prediction can be overcome. Ghe specialized program for the ex- 
perimental group would be beha'viorally modified — an on-going assessment of 
language developnent and percep'fcuomotor skills would be necessary in order to 
change the approach when necessary. 

In order to assess success with my other objectives— getting children 
to "pull their own strings" and to take responsibility for setting group goals, 
for exaurple, it ^^zill be necessary to keep careful records— a daily log should 
indicate to what extent I am able to t\ 3 rn over increasingly more responsibilily 
for control to the children. Tapes of class discussions should reveal each 
child’s con“tribution to group development. Taped personal inter“vle!ws and 
careful observation should give me clues as to the child’s feelings about 
himself—, so that we can begin to lay the foundation for developing an honest 
self-concept. 

Success “With these specific objectives might lead to fulf illm ent of the 
aforementioned “ultimate goal—^"to lead children toward responsible adulthood 
as independent thinkers, able to understand and cope with their environment". 

But that goal cannot be assessed “until the Benjamin Sweets at Seymour School 
reach adulthood- «and make their way, for better or worse, in the society we 
have created for them. 
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OVERCOMING HffiDIC'PRD EEADINCt FAILURE : A proposal for a study to explore teaching 
methods for enabling children who are predicted, as reading failures to overcome 
the perceptuo-iactor and oral-language l6igs on which this prediction is based: 
and to compare levels of attainment of the experimental group with those of simi- 
larly predicted children in a control group. 

We are two beginning teachers who in no way could be described as experts 
in the fields of reading, learning disorders, or general child development. In 
our experience as teacher trainees at the Seymour School, we were concerned 
with the large number of third grade children we saw who were poor readers, and 
required remedial help. We should like to find out to what extent teachers 
with conparable training to ours could overcome the trend of reading failure 
in such schools by planning a specialized curriculum for children who might 
be expected to fail, before they ^ fail. 

Beading Failure is a basic and persistent problem in the inner-city school. 
We believe that the solution to this problem starts with early diagnosis— if 
maturational lags are discovered before a child attempts to learn to read, it 
should be possible to protect him from the harmful effects of failure by focus- 
ing his education on weaknesses and strengths uncovered in the diagnosis. In 
Predicting Reading Failure,^ * Katrina deHirsch, Jeanette Jansky and William Lang- 
ford recommend a means for identifying at Kindergarten level those children of 
average intelligence who are liable to 3run into academic difficulties later on. 
®ie Predictive Index consists of a battery of ten Kindergarten tests, designed 
to measure the child* s sensor i-motor , perceptual, and linguistic levels. A 
description of the tests, taken from Appendix II of Predicting Reading Failure 
is attached. 

Ihe purposes of this study would be: 

To test the predictive instrument as a valid means of predicting reading 
fadlure; 

To explore how teachers with little specialized clinical training could 
develop a teaching approach that would defeat the prediction in an 
experimental group; 

To evolve a program which could be used effectively by other teachers 
in diagnosing learning disabilities and setting up a specialized 
curriculum designed to prevent reading failure and make remedial 
treatment unnecessary. 

The children would be selected from the Kindergarten class at Seymour 
School, according to the criteria described in Predicting Reading Failiire ; 

1. Come from homes in which English is the spoken language. 

2. Have I.Q.’s above 90* 

3. Present no significant sensory deficits. 

4. Show no evidence of psychopathology, as judged clinically. 

The reason for adopting these criteria is to restrict the children to a 
homogeneous group in whom such factors as sensory impairment and low I.Q. are 
not seen as the obvious explanation for the prediction of failure. 

Establishing a classroom for this purpose would require first of all, 
that we be trained in administering the battery of tests in the Predictive Index. 
Next, we would test the entire Kindergarten class (about 150 children) before 
the end of the school year. Those selected as predicted failures would be 

1. Predicting Reading Failure . K. deHirsch, J. Jansky, W. Langford; Harper and 
Row, New York, 1966 . 
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further screened according to the aforementioned criteria (this would include 
a medical examination), dhe sazaple for the study would he selected at random 
from the group remaining— a control group of high-risk children would he dis- 
tributed among the regular 1st Grades, and another group would he gathered for 
the experimental classroom.* Further information on the ea^erimental group would 
he acquired from teachers and parents. 

The next step would he to lay out a particular program to suit the needs 
of individual children, based on weaknesses uncovered in the tests. An on- 
going assessment and evaluation would he done on the progress of each child, 
according to the development of skills in his weak areas. Tapes of cbildren*s 
language ejcpression, careful logs kept by teachers, and records of perc^tuo- 
motor s ki lls would enable the teachers to change the approach when necessary# 

At the end of the year, an evaluation would he made of the reading achieve- 
ment of both the control and escperimental groups. 

We are aware of the problems inherent in a project of th5.s sort. !flie 
hi^ mobility rate of children in this inner-city school (4?^ of those who start 
in September aren’t there in Jime) would make it difficult to keep track of the 
children in the control group, and to hold the experimental group ^jogether. We 
expect to make every effort to keep the experimental group intact— ly bussing 
those who move, or transporting them ourselves, and through active involvement 
of parents. Many of the children at Seymour School move back and forth to the 
local parochial school. We expect to inform administrators there of our study, 
and to enlist their cooperation. Since the members of the control group will 
be unknown to their teachers, it will be necessary to keep track of the where- 
abouts of the entire First Grade, in order to evaluate the control group at the 
I end of the school year. 

We do not know now how many children might be affected Ty a prediction 
of reading failure. It will be interesting to find out how many children fail 
the predictive tests, whether or not th^ are screened out for this study 
according to our other criteria. Perhaps this data will be the inspiration for 
other studies to develop special programs for children, based on other variables— 
foreign language barriers, or sensory disorders, for example. Whether we 
succeed in defeating the prediction of reading failure or not, the information 
acquired in this study should provide some insight into the problem. 



*It is difficult to estimate the size of the group. We e:^>ect that the 
number will fall between 15 and 20. 



June 16, 1969 (At the end of the third semester ) 

Fifteen children who are predicted as reading failures... and we want to 
teach them to read! What an awesome responsibility, and an inspiring challenge 
for a couple of starry-eyed (*tho bifocalled), light- stepping, sneaker-toed 
novice partner-teachers. 

Given the data collected on Seymour School Kindergarten children from the 
battery of tests selected by Katrina deHirsch and Jeanette Jansky for Predicting 
Reading Failure s we intend to select 15 children whose prognosis is failure. 
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and develop for them a specialized program designed to overcome their maturational 
lags uncovered in the tests. Our gosil is two-fold: 

1. to see if reading failure can be predicted with the Index, by retesting 
all the children at a later date, including a validation and control 
group which will be passed into regular first grade and pre-first 
classes. 

2. to see if the prediction can be "beaten" by focussing attention on 
specific oral- language and perceptuo-motor weaJmesses in otar 15 
children, and if/when these maturational lags are overcome, to 
teach these children to read. 

The pua^se of this paper is to outline the educational objectives necessary 
to attain these goals, to describe briefly the program we hope will implement the 
goals, and to plan for methods of assessment and evaluation. 

Ihe "Prevent? *e Medicine" approach to reading failure calls for a program 
to overcome maturational lags in children who are identified as high academic 
risks before they are pushed into learning situations with which they cannot 
cope, in order to avoid the necessity of remedial instruction later on. From 
the diagnostic information supplied by the deHirsch Index and other kinds of 
classroom pre-testing, it should be possible to pin-point areas of weakness 
in the perceptuo-motor functions that underlie reading skills. The "ready" 
child should be able to perform these objectives: 

I. Visual Motor 

A. Cb?oss 

1. Produce siirple movements in imitation of a model. 

(i.e. walking, running, jumping, etc.) 

2. From a model reproduce through imitation simple rhythmic movements 
set to music (i.e. tapping, clapping, hopping, swaying, etc.) 

3. From a model reproduce through imitation complex movements such as 
a series of correlated movements, (i.e. hammer, pitch and catch) 

4. Produce coordinated movement in imitation of a model. 

(i.e. walking balance beam, skipping, dancing) 

B. Fine 

1. Hold and use a pencil correctly. 

2. Draw a straight line between two specified points. 

3. Follow simple directions involving underlining, circling, tracing. 

4. Hold and use scissors correctly. 

5. Paste, tear and fold paper as directed. 

6. Color within designated lines. 

7. Tie shoelaces, buckle buckles, button buttons, fasten hook and eyes, etc. 

C. Visual 

1. Follow an item with eyes without turning head. 

2. Proceed from left to right in a line of pictures as the teacher 
tells the story of the pictures, 

II. Visual Perception 

A. Body Concept 

1. Name orally parts of the face, head and body as they are pointed to 

on themselves or another live model (hair, eyes, nose, arms, feet, etc.) 

2, From a picture identify oreiUy and mark the location of a missing part. 

B. Spatial Relationships 

1. Arrange a group of concrete objects in a positional relationship 
according to an oral direction, (i.e. over, under, behind, etc.) 

2. Connect a series of dots to match a model. 
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3. Match singple geometric forms , siEple pictures and identical three 
dimens ioneil ohjects. 

C. Figure Ground ^ ^.4 4 . 

1. Select by marking all of a given category of pictured objects 

hidden amidst a background of other pictured objects. 

D. Visual Memory ^ 

1. After observing a given picture for a limited time, mark from 
a page of pictured objects all those that vere not part of the 
original picture shown. 

2. Reproduce an arrangement of objects seen for a limited period 
of time after they are disarranged. 

3 . Compare the size of two pictured objects as to their size in 
real life by choosing the one that in reality would be larger. 

HI* Auditory Perception 

1. Identify repetition of a model word. 

2. Identify pairs of orally presented words as to sameness or difference 
in sound. 

3. Repeat nonsense rhymes for rhythmic patterns. 

4. Repeat tapping or clapping complex rhythmic patterns. 

5 . Identify pictures whose names begin with the same consonant sound. 

6. Listen to a given sound and identify whether the next sound is 
higher or lower in pitch. 

jY, Tact^Te Perception (To be done while not looking) 

Given a particular sized object and set of five from which to 
choose, find another object of the same size as the model. 

2. Given one of the following shapes: circle, square, triangle, 

rectangle, oval diamond, and set of five from which to choose, 
find an object of a same or different shape. 

3 . Given an object to handle, identify it by texture (smooth, 
rough, soft, hard).* 

Early in the school year, each child in ray class will be evaluated on a 
rating scale, according to the above objectives, to determine his weaknesses 
in particiilar areas. 

For example: 

Can hop on either foot (without stumbling or stopping) 

Left _ , 

Rot at all ^Reeds Practice For Ten Seconds 

Right 

Can cut with scissors 

Poor hold, no control — Good hold, poor control Hold and uses as adult 

Children with similar deficiences will be programmed into a variety of 
activities designed to shore-up particular skills. They will be given maintenance 

* The original set of objectives from which this list was taken was created 
by Dr. Jane Root of E.R«,IoE. 






activities for skills in wbich they excel!. Among the activities planned 
are use of Erostig materials, the Michigan Language Erogran, tape recorder, 
record player, art materials, physical exercises, and games with equipment 
(i.e. beanhags, balls, etc.) There will be an ongoing assessment of the 
child* s perceptuo-motcr skills. As he iiaproves in particular areas he will 
be moved to different sub-programs. The end of the year assessment of these 
skills will ask the question "to what extent was the child able to overcome 
his weaknesses and move to more traditional reading readiness activities?" • 

Another essential element for reading readiness is oral-language devel- 
opment. Bereiter and Sngelmann* have described a set of goals which represents 
for them a minimum standard of attainment for the child entering first grade. 

I intend to adopt seme of these at the beginning of my teaching. Perhaps after 
actual classroom ejq^erience I can intelligently write on my own: 

1. Ability to use both affirmative emd not statements in reply to the 
question "vrnat is this?" "This is a ball. This is not a book." 

2. Ability to use both affirmative and not statements in response to 
the command "Tell me about this —(ball, pencil, etc.)*' 

3. Ability to handle polar opposites ("If it is not — — , it must be — "). 
for at least four concept pairs, e.g., big-little, up-down, long-short. 

4. Ability to use the following prepositions correctly in statements 
describing arrangements of objects: on, in, under, over, between. 

5. Ability to name positive and negative instances for at least four 
classes, such as tools, weapons, pieces of furniture, wild animals, etc. 

6. Ability to perform simple if-then deductions. The child is presented 
with a diagram containing big squares and little squares. All the 
big squares ai*e of various other colors. "If the square is big, what 
do you knew about it?" "It is red". 

7. Ability to use not in deductions, "jf the square is little, what else 
do you know about it? It*s not red. 

8. Ability to use or in simple deductions. **If the square is little, ' 
then it is not redo What else do you know about it?" "It*s blue 
or yellow." 

The objectives listed above incorporate the cognitive process of under- 
standing, as well as the ability to communicate. Activities which deal with 
these goals include use of the Language Master, tape recorders and listening 
center, and opport’anlties for free oral e:q)ression as well as ** structured' 
lessons. A checklist will determine which children excell or fail at which 
objectives, programs will be planned accordingly, and the same checklist will 
serve for post-test evaluation. 

In addition to emphasis in overcoming maturational lags in perceptuo- 
motor or oral- language development, we will attempt to develop a program in 
Language Arts in which the 15 children may find success. There will be separate 
objectives for the four different processes involved— peaking, listening, 
writing and reading. The area of speaking skills overlaps somewhat the 
area of oral-language development above, but the term refers here to the physio- 
logical act of talking, and facility with words. A checklist will evaluate a 

* Bereiter and Engelmann: Teaching Disadvantaged Children in the Preschool 

** Taken from Appendix F: Educational Objectives, Evaluating Elementary School 
Pupils , Ahmann, Gloek and Wardeberg 



child's progress toward these objectives: 

1. Speaks with sufficient volume and clarity, 

2. Does not use baby talk . 

3. Converses easily, confidently and fluently • 

Ifekes telephone calls efficiently and courteously; 

5. Gives simple oral directions clearly. 

6. Dramatizes stories, inpersonates characters, and develops dialogue. 

7. Jfekes oral announcements. 

Hans to develop speaking skills include use of tape recorders. Language 
Master, Primary lypewriter, as well as a wide variety of laxiguage e^qperience 
activities. For example, consider Objective If possible, I would like 
to have a telephone installed in my classroom, and give children plenty of 
opportunity to make real and pretend phone calls to practice conversation 
skills. This could lead to a class visit to the phone company to find out 
who works there, what they do, and ho^7 a phone operates. The experience 
should provide an opportunity for story charts, oral reports and class-written 
books. As a group project we could make and use telephones made of paper cups 
and string. Hopefully, the children will come up with ideas of their own. 
Evaluation of the speaking skills would be made by checklist — similar to this: 



VOICE CONTROL 






Pitch 






Too High 


Appropriate for age and sex 


Too Low 


loudness 






Too Soft 


Pleasing 


Too Loud 



Listening skill is of particular interest to me. It is an area that 
I'd like to see more emphasized in school. Insofar as this skill differs from 
the auditory perception described earlier, it might be better to describe it 
as "attending; and comprehending ability". Where two people may have equal 
ability in hearing and discriminating between sounds, they may not perform 
this latter function equally well. Consider these objectives for a child: 

1. Remembers a series of 3 or more steps when listening to directions 

2. Listens carefully to comprehend simple statements 

3. Listens carefully in audiences 

4. Waits until others have finished for an opportunity to speak 

5* Answers simple questions without asking to have them r seated. 

The Language Master and listening center will be most useful in developing 
listening skills. There will be short paragraphs on tapes for the children 
to hear and answer questions about for comprehension. Other classroom activities 
will give ample opportxuiity to practice listening skills. The ability to 
answer questions about material presented in a dramatic presentation, by a 
story teller or a guest speaker will be evaluated by observation and simple 
paper and pencil tests. An informal test like the one devised by Donald Durrell 
in Ihg)rovtog Reading Instruction can be programmed on tape for pre and post 
testing: **I'H say a word and you are to listen to see if you can find the letter 
the word begins with. Listen: 'top* ". Through rewards and gentle reminders 
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and in group discussions, I hope to make this an area of interest to the 
children and have them attecipt to improve themselves. Observations made by 
the teacher and recorded on a checklist will showt'o what extent a child’s 
ability to attend and con 5 )rehend is increasing: 

1. Looks at speaker 

2. Does not talk to self or others while others speak 

3 . Facial ejqpression shows interest 

h, Ifot easily distracted 

5 . jSbt confused after question is asked 

Writing skills as a function of motor development and language arts will 
also be considered in my classroom. For the child in whom motor development is 
no longer a problem, this set of objectives will app3y: 

1. Forms most capital and small letters correctly in proportion 

2. Kiows the standards for letter formation, spacing and alignment 

In the area of writing skills in the Language Arts, I intend to rise the 
checklist developed by Dr. Ifergaret Ley and Dr. Robert E. Newman. Some exan 5 >leG 
follow: 

1. Itoows that writing is "talk written down" . 

2. Knows that written words have beginnings and ends and are separated by 
spaces. 

3 . I&iows that writing goes from left to right. 

k. Enjoys dictating stories. 

5 . Asks to have his words written down. 

No attempt will be made to thrust the 15 children in my class into a 
traditional reading program until they have shown adequate readiness according 
to the above objectives. However, they will be exposed to a wide variety of 
language experiences which involve the written work— on the Pr im a r y typewriter, 
chart stories, books they dictate and books read to them, etc., etc., and 
hopefully th^ will acquire a si^t vocabulary informally. Through games, tapes, 
records and the Language Master, the child who is ready will learn to perform 
these objectives; 

l. Names and recognizes all letters of the alphabet in random order# 

2. Recites alphabet. 

3 . Knows the common sounds that go with the letters representing them. 

The checklist of Drs. Lay and Newman will be used to evaluate a child’s 
progress--to determine what he can do in response to Books, Writing, Sights 
and Sounds. 

In addition to th<" goals which are implicit in pr^aring children for 
learning to read, I have a personal goal which will influence my "style" of 
teaching and the atmosphere of my classroom. Because I picture myself as a 
member of the classroom group and not as the outside control— that is, not as a 
master puppeteer pulling the strings of 15 puppets, I am anxious to have children 
"pull their own strings"— to take increasingly more responsibility for their own 
behavior as well as their own learning. 

On learning ; I hope I can communicate to the "pre-first" child the task 
we have together in getting him ready to read. I also hope that he will share 
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the task willingly. Through the use of tapes, the Language Master and master- 
scored work sheets I hope to provide him with "instant feedback" in his work, 
and I also hope to show him how to record his scores and evaluate his progress. 

For assessment I shall rely on the checklist below, as well as observation and 
interviews— a recording of anecdotes should give me some insight about the child* s 
progress. 

On behavior : To what extent will children in my classroom aec^t and 

internalize iiy rules and values, and begin to accept responsibility for making 
and keeping their own? To what extent will they begin to control in^julses to 
steal, show violence and selfishness? Will they begin to feel that the class 
is their "group", and that each is a valuable member of it? Ihese are some of 
the concerns I have. I intend to keep an ongoing assessment, with daily entries 
of my observations when children begin to show signs of growth in this area: 



Name 



Date 



1, I listened to what others had to say. 

2, I knew how to wait my turn in games/tising supplies/with teacher* 

3. I handled a dispute non-violently without assistance. 

4. I showed willingness to be of service to the group. 

5* I worked well with others in a s ma l l group. 

6. I defended anoth^ who was wronged/inoured. 

7. I helped to plan for a solution to a problem. 

8. I was courteous to a visitor/guest. 

9. I respected the ri^ts of another. 

10. I am beginning to respect the property of others. 

11. I have a sense of humor. 

12. I am beginning to accept my own limitations without showing ftrustration. 
13;. I am beginning to *' check" my own outbursts. 

14. I contributed to a discussion on behavior. 

15. I remembered previous directions and followed them without complaint. 

16. I applied an old rule to a new situation, 

17 . I shared scmiething of mine with an individual/the group. 

18. I assumed responsibility for a clean-up job without being asked. 

19. I am beginning to show responsibility for my personal care. 

20. I suggested a rule of behavior for the group. 

21. I asked to be shown how to do something new. 

22. I initiated conversation about my learning/behavior growth* 

23. I "owned tq)" to a mistake. 

24. I showed compassion/consideration beyond expectation for one so young. 

25. I showed pride in my self-control. 



!Hiis list is somewhat ciambersome, but it will provide me with 25 opportunities 
every day to look for some positive behavior in my children that I can reinforce 
with praise. 

With a minimum amount of classroom experience behind me, the goals 
expressed in this paper may be somewhat ambitious. I may need to keep the 
children overni^t in order to carry out all the activities I plan! Starting 
with an idealistic point of view gives me the proper aim— hitting the target 
may require some practical revisions— or a new target. My next goals paper may 
be somewhat shorter and less optimistic, but I look forward eagerly to next 
S^t ember and the opportunity to test ray objectives. 



Appendix "P/ 



THE THEETy-THREE BOOKS TO BE SCAHKED AHD BEAD SELECTIVELy 



First "round" starting February l6, I968 

Allport, Gordon W. , Be coning 

Friedenberg, Edgar Z., Coining of Age in America 

Huxley, Aldous- Brave Nev World and Brave Nev World Revisited 

Jersild, Arthur T., IRieii Teachers Face Themselves 

Kohl, Herbert R., Teaching the •*Unteachable " 

Heiil, A, S., Summerhili 

PedJiTOll, J. Abner, The Saber-Tooth Curriculum 

Redl, Fritz and Tfineman, David, Children \ 1 ho Bate 

Siberman, Charles, E., Crisis in Black and ffliite 

mis-Ju, Louise, "This Stranger, Ky Son," Look, Feb. 6, 20 , I968 



Second "rounc" starting jr.arch I8, 1968 

Adams, Henry, Education of Henry Adams 
Beetlejeim, Brung, Paul and Mary 

Brauneii c, J,, Problems in Education and Philosopliy 

Bruner, Jercaae, Process of Education 

Cremin, ^wence. Transformation of the School 

Goodman, Paul, ~ Gro~?ing Up Absurd 

ifeslOTr, A>raham, Touard a Psychology of Being 

Montessoi;, Maria, Montessori Method 

Kohl, Herert, Our Children are Dying 

Theobald, Robert, Free Men and Free Karjcets 

Featherstqe, Joseph, "The Primary School Revolution in Britain, 

Nev Republic (reprints) 



Third "round" staring 14 ay 6, I968 

Burrows, Jackson & Saunders, They All Want to Write 
Clayton, Thons, Teaching and Learning 
deHirsch, Kalina, Predicting Reading Failure 
Ellul, JacquA, The Technological Society 
Harrington, )ilchael. The Other Ameri^ 

Jackson, Ai-ip, Life in the Classroom 

Jennings, Frmc, This is Reading ^ 7 

Lee, Dorris, earning to Read Through Experience 

Resiman, Davl, Individualism Reconsidered 

Sarason, Seynir, The Preparation of Teachers 

Torrance, E» ?^ul. Education and the Creative Potential 



Appendix V 



SAMP3LE LOG SHEETS FROM 03ffi SAME STUDENT, 
ONE DURING THE FIRST SEMESTER AND ONE 
DURING THE THIRD SEMESTER MEN THE STUDENT 
WAS TEACHING AT AN INNER CITT SCHOOL 



!Hiese log sheets were submitted by an MTPT student, mother 
of 3 children (2, 10 and 15 years old) who was formerly a 
microbiologist. She graduated frcm Syracuse Uhiversiiy and 
majored in microbiology. Her husband works as a senior 
research microbiologist for a drug manufacturer. Before 
Joining the program she participated as Chairman of a study 
of the Fayetteville-Jfenlius School District by the League of 
Wtaaen Voters, was assistant mother in the lAiited Church 
Nursery School one morning per week for two years, has been 
a Car^fire Girl leader, group organizer and County Board 
member, has taught both four and five year old children in 
Sunday School two years, has at present time a fifteen member 
4»H Club (ages 10 to l8;.boys and girls), has served on citizens com- 
mittee for Board of Education. 



M.S log was turned in during the first semester of the MTPT— in Jferch^ I 968 . 



"Found sensitivity training more interesting as we discussed our reactions 
to classroom situations we had observed. 

I had seen a class at Stonehedge on Friday where sarcasm became the 
teaching tool. The teacher was not getting response from the group durijig 
the social studies lesson and the more sarcastic she became, the more they 
rei^onded and on the cycle went. Obey were not interested in the least in 
what she was teaching, but the battle of wits was on - it was a most un- 
pleasant experience but a situation that was worthvrtiile seeing for anyone 
interested in becoming a teacher, for I*m sure any of us who sat there are 
much more aware of how such a tool can get a response from children but in 
a negative way. CetraihJy no learning is being accomplished. 

I observed a reading session at Stonehedge and thought it went very well 
and the children loved every minute of it. .Am looking forward at this point 
to nrying more of this myself. 

®ie class I watched at Seymour was not nearly so wild as I had expected. 

The teacher (first grade) was kind, patient, and honest with the children and 
seemed to be accomplishing much for such an apparent3y wide range of readi^ 
levels. The problem seems to be how to ke^ the rest of the children profitably 
busy *»diile she works with four reading groups in a class of thirty. This is 
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certainly the challenge in such a class and I keep turning ideas over in 
my head as to how I would approach a like situation, , j.i. 

It has been a profitable we^. W liead is full and every now iwd then 
a new thought takes shape. If only I can collect enou^ of these... 

****** 



This log was turned in during the third semester of the MPPT— in March, 1^9> 
dust a year after the above log was written. At the tijne she wrote tMs log, 
below, the student was teaching one of the half-class parts of the laboratory 

classrooms at Seymour School. 



‘'Monday was a good day. That was the day Mona was in the cl^s and we 
the meeting where Terri came up with the idea that I should gi^ her 
specific assignments. I noticed during that time that all t^ part in a 
class talk now except for Joe. The others during news and disscussion, all 
volunteer infonaation, I have to repeat most news items as the c^^en 
don’t talk loud enough, but just the fact that they want to talk to the rest 
of the class is great I think. When I let the kids have their own newstime 
without me (usually about once in two weeks) and I ccaae ba^ into the 
there is always news from Joe written on the paper also. I have noticed him 
talking with John lately. I can’t hear him, but obviously John can— heads 
shake and real conversation goes on. He still is pretty much of a yes ^ 
no guy with me - does his wcxrk - is not shy about be5.ng with me working, 

verbal ccamnunication is minimal. 

Tuesday I enjoyed class and Elsa. I don’t know who geu** more pleasure- 
she or the class, for she conv^s such joy and enthusiasm when she talks 

about her favorite fieldl . «,+ 

Wednesday was a very rough day. I have been trying to 
what it was, but there arrived the old class just a-3 I ’ 

They were so mean to each other and the room stayed just below the boiling 
point most of the time. I had ordered two film strips - one on the other 

on spiders - these we enjoyed coinparing them to the book w ^ 

reviewing s ome of the things we had learned from Cindy, pio e p 

of information— were really stimulated by that book. I gave them a 1^ 
planted scaae seeds and then to math and they fought me all the w* 
the work - it was just a real pull for me as something was insetting the 

whole school, or so it seemed to me. ^ ^ ^ 

Thursday 1 rould sense the same restlessness, but I was ready, ^e^one 

wrote stories that day— that was the assignment; If I were a pig, Y 

were a spider, or a barn door, etc. Gloria informed ™ 

write, so she read the entire time. The others seemed to enjoy tbe^^ves 

and it went well. Joe was a lion and dictated his story to me. I felt the 

quality of the story was good and read them all and t^ seemed re^ pieced. 

®ey had folders with notes after that - the notes pertaining to 

excmt in John, Gloria and Tammi's case where there was also ^ asslg^nt 

using short and long vowels. It went well hut there was a l«*le ^ ' 

and I told them I felt like a ^ider using all eight legs. 

I meant. We went to Carroll’s for lunch. It was Gloria and John s turn. 

They tsuLked constantly and xrc had, a great time." 
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Monday Sylvia Gourevitch’s niece is coming in to have fun with, a little 
French. The kids and I discussed this a while back and Sylvia was planning 
to come, but since her niece is visiting from California, this worked out 
well. She will also spend some time with Ann Baker’s class. She teaches 
in a Summerhill-type school in California and I thought she might enjoy 

watching Eileen who is coming in at 9:30 for a creative writing project. 

I want to work on a list or file for materials with specific objectives 
for Independent Study iPime. I can see an entire shelf with choices in various 
areas of the language arts. The children would know what would help them most 
toward a particular goal. It should have everything from large picture sight 
word cards to letters and pictures or drawing materials, to make their own cards, 
word wheels, various activity books and boxes, maps to plan trips, catalogs, etc. 
Perhaps a box with pictures to stimulate creative writing-- anyway, could we 
throw this open to the class and have people submit ideas, just for 1ST in a 
rather scientific way, showing the idea and the instructional objective. Obese 
thirty people are full of resources and it will never be that way again— can’t 
miss any opportunities to harness ideas I 






INDEPENDENT READING, Y/RITING, AND RESEARCH ABILITY AiiALYSIS 

By Robert E. Nevnnaii, Syracuse University 
(Copyright, 1968) 

Date : / / Date : / / Date : / / 



i-BASIC READING WORDS (learn iv/flashcards) "Read the 

i'irs'u coluirri of v/ords on the reverse side correct 

of this sheet." 50 

^-S0U!©S OF LETTERS (learn by dictation — ^recognise excep- 
tions) "’What letter am I sounding?” 



t 


d 


S 


1 


m 


J 


n 


V 


V 


b 


w 


g 


X 


h 


X 


p 


2 





correct 



18 



i 5-CQMMON 
DIGRAPHS 

(learn vi/\iord wh.) 

"How do these 
sound?" ’.Yh 
ng sh ch 
nh ch 



th 



correct 



6-COAM3N SYLLABLES (learn vr/word 
wheels) "Read these parts of wordrf' 



ell 


ent 


est 


ail 


ight 


ay 


en 


ain 


ike 


er 


ill 


tion 


and 


ter 


ide 


con 


ock 


ed 


op 


ell 


ing 


ick 


ake 


ile 



correct 



24 



7-COM0ON VCV/EL ELEMENTS 

(learn w/word vYheels) "Read 
these nonsense vYords." 



fay 


eap 


meer 


tavY quoar 


of each nonsense word. 


dee 


-kai 


roat 


mair mout 


Then you put them 


moy 


foi 


kour 


mear 


together." 


roo 


fOVY 


maup 







correct 



17 



2-BASIC SPELLING WORDS (to be 
dictated. See reverse side 

of this sheet. correct 

50 



ig-LEGIBLE PRINTING OR 
WRITING (and) 

• ) 11-COMMUNICATIVE 

PRINTING OR WRITING 
(Attach periodic 
samples of vn?itten vYorh to 
this sheet.) 



^-BLENDING (learn vi/viord 
vYheels) "First I«ll 
read to you each part 



1 ail 
th ite 
bl ail er 
fr ick ter 
sm ock tion 
gr ay ent 
tvY ide 
spl ot ing 
fl im est 
j ight ly 



correct 



10 



(not at alll 



32- IRITS WITH KKESr UNIQUE FLftVCR 



_IS A3I2 TO: 

(H.S, ”A" senior) 



31- TS?.n2 TSITK GOOD CEGA.NI2ATI0N 



30. USE WCHDS CCERECTLY JCu) WITH BaCINATION 



29. U132JSTA10 TriE IDEiS KE IS WHITING 



28. WHITE WITH STA-KOARD PUI^TUATIOtl 



27. WHITE WITH STANDARD USAGE 



26. SPELL WHAT HE WAISTS TO WRITS 



25. WHITE LEGIBLY A!B QUICKLY 



24. (Cccgxjsite) NAEHOW A>3 CLARIFY QUESTIONS 



23. iiAffi A.N INITIAL RESEARCH BIBLIOCaAPHY 



2-REGUL-AR CONSONANTS (learn 


4-REGULAR CONSONANT BLENDS 


vr/word v/heels) ’'What is the 


(learn 


w/v(ord wheels) 


sound 


of 


each of 


these 


"How do these 


sound?" 


letters?" 




st 


cl 


SV( 


b 


1 


X 


n 


bl 


gl 


tV( 


k 


r 


V 


h 


pi 


qu 


str 


d 


m 


p 


s 


tr 


sp 


spr 


1 


c 


j 


f 


fr 


sm 


spl 




g 


t 


coirect 


fl 


sn 


correct 








17 






17 



22. USE WHO'S WHO AND OTHER BIOG. REF. BOOKS 



21. USE W(HID AIIiAllAC A.ND OIHER YEARBOOKS 



20. USE UAFS, GLOBES, AJ© ATLASES 



19. TAXE NOTES 



18. SCAN AND SKIM TO FIND INFCHIJATKW 



17. USE PA.RTS OF A BOOK 



16. LOCATE BOOKS USING CATALOG & CALL NUMBERS 



15. USE ENCYCLOPEDIA 



14. USE AN IIDEX 



13. USE ENGLISH LANGUAGE DICTIONARY 



12. LOCATE AN ALPHABETICALLY CKGANI2SD LISTING 



11. print or ?rrite coaamicatively 



10. print or nr ite legibly 



9. spell appx. 65% wcjrds 6th graders nrite 



8. blend elenents 



7. decode ccxzgaon vowel eleiaents 



6. decode coroon syllables 



5. decode coczaon digraphs 



4. decode regular consonant blends 



3. decode regular consonants 



2. recognize consonants fro.’n sounds 



reed basic words 



basic, reading vvci5H_^ 



TfE READING LADDER 
(informal oral-si’ent reading assessments) 



Vr 

*/r 



V 

C 

o 



£ 



1-BASIC READING WCRDS Aslc child to read the 
longest column only. The balance of the 
list is included as a teaching resource. 





a 


fall 


man 


stop 




about 


far 


many 


table 




after 


fast 


may 


tell 




again 


find 


morning 


ten 




all 


first 


Air. 


thank 




always 


fly 


must 


that 




am 


four 


my 


the 


an 


and 


from 


myself 


them 


blue 


any 


full 


never 


then 


come 


are 


funny 


new 


there 


good 


as 


gave 


night 


these 


I 


ask 


get 


not 


this 


like 


at 


give 


now 


those 


me 


ate 


girl 


off 


three 


red 


away 


go 


old 


today 


so 


baby 


going 


on 


together 


you 


back 


got 


once 


too 


black 


be 


green 


one 


tree 


did 


bad 


grow 


open 


try 


for 


because 


had 


or 


two 


him 


been 


happy 


out 


up 


no 


before 


have 


over 


us 


put 


better 


he 


own 


use 


some 


big 


help 


party 


very 


two 


both 


her 


play 


walk 


yelloY/ 


boy 


here 


please 


warm 


but 


bring 


his 


pretty 


was 


five 


brown 


hold 


pull 


wash 


goes 


buy 


hot 


ran 


water 


has 


t»y 


house 


read 


way 


made 


call 


hurt 


ride 


we 


of 


came 


if 


right 


well 


our 


can 


in 


round 


went 


sing 


car 


into 


run 


were 


upon 


carry 


is 


said 


when 


your 


clean 


it 


saw 


where 


around 


cold 


its 


say 


which 


best 


cowboy 


jump 


see 


white 


found 


cut 


just 


seven 


who 


how 


do 


keep 


shall 


why 


much 


does 


kind 


she 


will 


only 


done 


know 


show 


wish 


take 


don’t 


let 


sit 


work 


they 


dovm 


little 


six 


would 


under 


draw 


live 


sleep 


yes 


with 


eat 


long 


small 




fish 


eight 


look 


soon 




could 

drirdc 

light 

pick 

their 

think 

want 

v^hat 

v/rite ( 

laugh ^ 


every 

correct 


make 


start 





2.-BASIC SPELLING WORDS Dictate underlined 
words only. Total list is approximately 
of words sixth graders write.* 



made 


here 


too 


man 


when 


teacher 


bring 


are 


than 


play 


about 


what 


must 


name 


daddy 


every 


please 


can 


he 


t»y 


your 


dear 


last 


v/rite 


grade 


but 


come 


v/ho 


summer 


best 


take 


big 


three 


coming 


she 


love 


got 


bed 


book 


run 


eat 


Y/ere 


girl 


also 


two 


unt.'l 


see 


our 


first 


no 


along 


was 


country 


then 


old 


find 


my 


sreat 


always 


place 


me 


now' 


v^here 


soon 


large 


the 


one 


away 


and 


go 


down 


put 


next 


found 


fun 


am 


just 


only 


most 


gave 


for 


glad 


way 


thing 


time 


much 


before 


told 


do 


morning 


things 


did 


ball 


let 


these 


doll 


some 


well 


so 


have 


little 


would 


hone 


work 


tree 


should 


as 


read 


has 


all 


wish 


children 


say 


in 


few 


has 


tell 


him 


took 


many 


if 


lot 


black 


around 


that 


us 


make 


to 


think 


never 


any 


after 


pretty 


car 


heard 


from 


each 


day 


long 


year 


came 


sure 


called 


white 


look 


is 


you 


better 


through 


right 


will 


brother 


good 


been 


there 


thought 


over 


which 


give 


milk 


because 


his 


said 


out 


them 


getting 


fjjie 


very 


cold 


more 


other 


men 


night 


her 


started 


could 


their 


of 


not 


don't 


help 


five 


people 


baby 


another 


letter 


door 


room 


nice 


four 


asked 


an 


ii 


off 




new 


friend 


get 


we 




once 


mother 


close 


town 




water 


they 


while 


be 




today 


dog 


like 


went 




back 


live 


didn't 


house 




week 


snow 


into 


red 




home 


with 


this 


school 




ran 


happy 


again 


how 




saw 


I’m 


father 


boy 





correct 

50 



*These words were selected from research 
summarized and categorized by Gertrude Hildreth 
in TEACHING SPELLING (New York: Henry Holt, 
1955), pp. 311-342. 



Appendix vil 



0?HE GOAL Airo PLAISmiG PAPER : RATIOFiiLE 
(Taken froH the Interim Report of December 31^ 1967* ) 



5y June 20, each student •srLll be responsible for a paper 

entitled "Report to State Education Department: Initial Discussion 

of Aims and Means for Teacher Training of (ifeme of Trainee) , 
September, 19^8, to June, 1970." Each paper Trill contain a statement 
of the student's goals (the teacher she irould like to be in two years), 
her status norr in terms of these goals, the principal training ex- 
periences that should build on her strengths and remedy her weak- 
nesses, the evidence she expects to collect during the training pro- 
gram and at the end of the training program which will suggest to 
what extent she is reaching and has reached her goals, and how tliis 
plan is practical given the finite resources of the I-JTPT. The papers 
Trill be read and evaluated by a duly authorized representative of the 
State Education Department (in this case. Dr. Newman) Trho Trill pass 
those he feels are adequate, thus alloTring the student to continue 
Trith the training program when it begins in September. An 
"adequate" paper Trill demonstrate a fit between the student's goals, 
means of achieving those goals, and the student's proposed evaluation 
plan. The papers Trill be read in context. That is, Tre are assuming 
that the reader Trill have had numerous chances to come to knoTr the 
student and her ideas in seminar discussions, one-to-one conferences, 
and during field Trork. This familiarity should aid the reader in 
understanding the paper's meaning along Trith the student's motives 
and her ability to meet the challenge she sets for herself. The 
appropriateness of the student's ends and means will be considered 
especially as they relate to the Trelfare of the children Trhom the 
future teacher Trill be teaching. The State's representative Trill 



1. The passed papers Trill be filed at Sjrracuse University and 
held for at least five years. This Trill be some of the evidence that 
Trill be available to the State Department to evaluate the adequacy of 
the MFFT program. 

2. In authorizing a professor, the State has at least tTro options: 

(a) examine the qualifications of each particular professor 
Trho desires to direct this Icind of a teacher-education 
program; or 

(b) empower an approved university to make the choice of a 
State representative using criteria the university might 
choose to bring to bear. 



take particular care, hoi/ever, not to inhibit unduly, responsible 
individuality on the parts of perhaps unorthodox students. If a 
student's ends and nieans do not fit nicely i/ith the reader's views, 
the student should not be denied a chance to begin to develop her 
ideas the ne:rb seraester, and to discuss her progress with students 
and staff. Assuming this student's plan is well thought out, the 
ensuing dialogue iTithin the group should be of benefit both to the 
student and to the group as a whole, Most likely the substance of 
each paper ifill grow from the beginning of the semester. The fre- 
quent group discussions and the individual conferencing between stu- 
dents and the professor should bring the student to the place that she 
feels her "Eeport,,," ^vill be approved if she i/rites it clearly, re- 
flecting adequately the fruits of her individual study and reflection, 
and implications of the group's conclusions Trtiich bear on her indi- 
vidual plan. 

At the end of the second semester each trainee idll file a second 
'■Report to the State,,," At this time any modifications in the first 
"Report,.," will be explained. In addition, evidence -vdll be cited 
and discussed regarding progress being made toward meeting the goals 
outlined in the initial report and its modifications. Subsequently, 
at the conclusion of each of the remaining semesters in the MPPT pro- 
gram, trainees will file "Reports,,," each focusing on the evidence 
of progress to^Tard their goals and listing modifications of the pre- 
viously discussed goals and plan of realizing those goals, ^ Each 
semester's "Report,,," will be evaluated by the professor, acting as 
the State's duly authorized representative, as he did with the first 
"Report,..." 



1. As with the first "Report..." all subsequent "Report... 
papers will be filed for five years at Syracuse University. 
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Appendix VHI 



PECMOTION AND BSCRUI034ENT 

(Taken from the Interim Repcrt of December 31^ 1967») 



The Btaff of the Center for Continuing Education of 17omen^ at 
University College uorked cooperatively i/ith Dr, Robert Nernnan in 
planning the promotion and recruitment of applicants for the Mid- 
Career Training for Partnership Teacliing. The over-all plan that t/as 
developed included extensive use of all communication me'.ia, brochure 
mailings to Tramen college graduates, and t^ra public meetings. In 
a.7-1, publicity and program announcements, a concerted effoirt tos made 
to reach the kind of ■sroman thought to be the best suited for the pro- 
gram designed by Dr. NCTmian and his staff. To be considered, a wcmian 
needed to be a college graduate and a permanent resident in the Syra- 
cuse area. From the experience in placing pairfcner-teachers ■s/lio had 
participated in the Institute of Teacher Re-entry, it -sreis learned that 
careful consideration had to be given to the distance from a partner’s 
home and the school in which she taught. The time spent in commuting 
could not be of such du-^ation that it seriously threatened the part- 
time aspect of the job. Therefore, while the suburban areas were not 
elimiottted, special efforts were made to cover thoroughly the area 
adjacent to Syracuse University. 

The first announcement of the program occurred August 1, 1967* 

Dr. Robert Neimian prepared a memorandum to all persons interested in 
training for partnership teaching at mid-career. The memorandum T/as 
mailed by the Center for Continuing Education of Uomen to women enrolled 
at the Center who, at one time, had expressed interest in becoming 
elementary school teachers. Accompanying the memorandum weus a letter 
from Mrs. Mary Smith, the counselor at the Center, who had previously 
interviewed many of the women. From a list of 382 women, 60 detached 
and returned the section of the memorandum that requested additional 
information and application materials on the program. 

Picas were then made to launch a major publicity drive for the 
recruitment of applicants during the months of October and November, 

These plans involved the use of the following: 

1. Brochures 

10,000 brochures were printed for wide distribution. (See belo^r) 
The brochure included the fonnal announcement of the program. 



1. Mrs. Mary Iversen, Program Director 



Appendix IX 



SliLECvICT? OF TRAIilEES 



(*?:iken frora the Interim Report of December 31, I 967 .) 



It is not assumed that Mid-Career Training for Ifertnership 
Teaching (MTPT) is an ideal program for all people desiring to be 
teachers. It is designed to fit the strengths, personality styles, 
and goals of certain individuals. Thirty to thirty- five people TTill 
be chosen from those applying, according to the foUoiang plan: 

First, it is important to discuss the kind of a person ^;hom the 
desigr.ers of this program have in mind, then we shall discuss the 
selection procedure. We are loold.ng for a person who seems to possess 
the predispositions and qualities which irill promote growth toward 
responsible independence in children. These can be summarized under 
four headings; 

(1) Congruence - Is this a person who knoi/s and can ccanmunicate 
her o\ni e:qperience — a person i/ho has access to the total 
data of her experience, in terms of unobstructed screening 
process basic to clear perception? 

(2) Bnpath y - Can this person sense the inner private world of 
another as if it were her own? Can she operate on another 
individual’s terms? 

( 3 ) Positive Regard - Does this person appear to care for other 
persons in a non-possessive my, as persons id.th potential, 
ie., can this person see other individuals as being in the 
process of becoming? 

(^) Unconditionality of this Positive Regard - Does this positive 
regard have no strings attached to it? That is, for example, 
is this a person who can allov children to respond in ways 
other than hers? 

In addition, the person we have in mind is a parent herself, is 
serious about the problem of providing the best possible education 
for children, and is probably at least a bit dissatisfied T;ith the 
teaching that goes on in too many elementary school classrooms. She 
is a person who is a permanent resident in the Syracuse area, a per- 
son who likes the idea of teaching on a partnership basis, and has 
the academic aptitude adequate for the reading and independent study 
tasks implied by the foregoing description of the program. 

The specific selection procedure is as follows; 

1. Applicants will complete an application form designed to 
gather infoimation concerning the applicant's background, 
experience, mobility, present situation, and future plans. 





Oq the uasis of these application forms, the persons for vhom 
the lifTEP is clearly not appropriate (e.g. persons already 
having extensive training and/or experience in education) 
ijill be screened out. 

2. Applicants for Tfhaa, on the basis of the above step, the 2fl?PT 
is appropriate, inll take a series of psychological tests. 
These tests vere administered to participants of last springes 
Teacher Be-entry Institute and vere found to tap aspects of 
personal functioning important to the goals and procedures 

of the i©EP. 

These psychological tests are; 

a. The Personal Orientation Inventory 

b. The Bokeach Dogaatism Scale 

c. A Sentence Coii^letion Technique (developed by D. H. 

Hunt) 

The results of these instruments will be analyzed and a group 
of approximately fifty persons, judged to have characteris- 
tics most consistent with the goals and process of the HCPT, 
will be selected to enter the final phase of selection pro- 
cedure. 

3 . Bach of the approximately fifty persons, remaining after the 
above steps have been coiqpleted, will be scheduled for an 
indiiddual interview with a staff member of the MTPT project. 
IJhiie an intervievr outline will be followed to assure that 
specific areas of interest are covered (e.g. their families* 
reactions to their participation in the program, their com- 
fort with the innovative aspects of the program, their pre- 
conceptions about the role of the teacher), a major function 
of the interview will be to form a general judgment of the 
way in which the individual functions in interpersonal 
situations and her general style of relating to others. 

After the group has all been seen individually, thirty to 
thirty-five applicants, judged on the basis of all prior 
info2nnation to be most suitable, will be asked to partici- 
pate in the MTPT. 

4. Assuming that there Tri.ll be attrition during the trro and one- 
half year program, which Tri-ll lower the original number of 
students below the thirty persons desired at the end of the 
program, additional students Tri.ll be added when necessary 

to keep the group up to at least thirty members. This means 
that persons added near the end of the program "will need 
prior education course credits in order to qualify for State 
certification. Persons added Tri.ll be screened according to 
the needs of the program at the time they are added. For 
exan^le, if a person trained in mathematics is needed at the 
beginning of the third semester, such a person TriLll be ad- 
mitted (from tnose applications on file) providing, of course, 
she possesses the personality characteristics and background 
needed to fit the training design. 
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The folloiring outline nas prepared to assist the intervieifers. 

Dr. Hewinan, Dr. Pearson, and two clinically trained counselors did 

the interviewing. All had participated extensively in planning the progran. 

I. The Self 

A- How did you ccme to consider "going hack into the world?" 

B. TIhat would you like to acco 25 >lish through this progran? 

C. Self as a teacher 

II. Vie^r of others 

A. Kids 

1. Hhat have you discovered about kids, and what 
they need to develc^, from your own experience 
as a parent. 

B. Self and others 

1. TThat kinds of people do you like or dislike 
in. Vietr of Education 

A. Function of education 

1. Socialization (adjusiaaent) 

2. Self-development 

B. Itole of the elementary teacher 

1. Funnel 

2. Guide 

IV. Environmental si^ort 

A. Family attitude 

B. IJhat sorts of difficulties do you anticipate if you 
are accepted into the program? 
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HIOGEAM EVAimTION QUESTIONNAIRE * 



Below are a ntcnber of stateiaents which relate to the manner in 
which one participates in an educational program. Would you respond 
(^rongly ^sagree, Disagree ^ Ifcdecided, Agree, Sfe'ongly Ajgree) in 
terms of your e35>erience in your own teacher preparation program. 
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9. 

10 . 



}jff primary responsibility as a student was (is) to internalize 
the material designated as ir^portant by my instructors. 

I had considerable opportunity to arrange or modify the 
program of study (e.g. through electives) to meet my needs 
or competencies. 

I have the feeling that much of what I did in isy program will 
be of 3.ittle use in the classrocm. 

I found it difficult to sustain interest in much of the work 
of the program. 

I felt that most of the instructors I had were concerned 
about coming to. know me as a unique individual. 

Considering everything, my teacher pr^aration program was 
a loretty unsatisfactory e3cperience. 

3h my coursework I very quickly learned that it was im- 
portant to "psych" out my instructors and tell them what 
they wanted to hear. 

program was essentially lock-st^ in nature. 

Very little of the material of my program could have been 

eliminated without seriously affecting my adequacy as a teacher. 

teacher education program, in addition to getting me 

certified, was a meaningful eaqjerience in and of itself. 

I was just another nameless face to most of my instructors. 

Scores reported are wei^ted scores. That is, the numb^s in 
the boxes represent the number of responses to the box (W=29 
for each item) multiplied by the wei^t(l,2,3>4 or 5) of the box. 

This questionnaire was marked anonymously by the students. 
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Qhere was little about ny program that would lead 
me to say it was an outstanding one. 

There was much iisportance attached to developing my 
own ideas and positions in most of ny courses. 

J^y- teacher education program did not seem to assiime 
every one enrolled in it needed the same courses 
and experiences. 

During the course of ny program I often found myself 
asking, “VJhat possible use could this stuff have"? 

participation in ry program was really at a 
very shallow level. 

During the program, my relationships with faculty and 
other students were generally warm and personal. 
Generally, ny program did quite an adequate ^ob of 
getting me ready to enter the classro^xn. 

Consistent with the movement toward self-direction in 
education, in my program I generally was e^qpected to 
set my own goals and evaluate my own progress, using 
the instructor primarily as a resource, 

I wish there had been more flexibility in determin in g 
which courses and e^qperiences were included in my 
program. 

There was little irrelevancy in ny courses. 

In addition to preparing me to teach, ny program also 
contributed to ny development as an individual. 

Because of the irapersonalness of the program, the peo- 

? le in it tended to remain strangers to each other and 
o the faculty. 

If a friend were thinking of entering the program I 
came throng, I would certainly encourage her. 



